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DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF NSSC: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


Ralph G. Nichols 


In December, 1949, The National Society for the Study of Communica- 
tion was established so that scholars, scientists, teachers, authors, journalists, 
industrial relations directors, personnel managers, and all others interested 
in communication could work together in carrying out the purposes of the 
Society which are as follows: (1) To study the nature of communication 
and its place in our society, (2) To aid and encourage those individuals or 
groups attempting to improve the communicating process, (3) To evaluate 
the specific courses of training already existent, and, (4) To disseminate 
the results of our studies. 

It is gratifying to be able to report good progress toward the realization 
of our general goals, and forward movement on other fronts of activity 
with which our Society is interested. Perhaps of most general interest will 
be a report of the growth in the size of our membership. As this statement 
goes to press, we have a total of 277 members, 212 of whom hold charter 
memberships, and 39 of whom hold memberships which are sustaining in 
character. These figures represent an increase of more than 100 per cent 
since January 1, 1951. A list of our charter and sustaining members immedi- 
ately follows this general report. 

One of our continuing activities is the annual task of organizing another 
national convention program to coincide with that of the Speech Association 
of America. In 1951 these conventions will be held in Chicago, the last 
week in December. Wesley Wiksell has already laid the groundwork for 
another fine convention program, a skeletal copy of which appears in this 
first issue of our Journal. In order to strengthen and to improve the quality 
of our national convention, we have been much concerned about the de- 
velopment of sectional programs at all ensuing regional speech conventions. 
In at least three instances this effort has been successful. The Southern 
Association, the Central States Association, and the Western Association 
will all sponsor significant programs devoted to problems in the communi- 
cation area this year; and it is still possible that we may be able to secure 
like emphasis at the convention of the other regional associations. 

Present plans call for the publication of a Journal twice a year, with 
the mailing dates normally falling on May 15 and November 15. If the 


RALPH G. NICHOLS—President of NSSC and Chairman of the Department of Rhetoric, University of 
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of our organization continues at anything like its present pace, 
these plans will have to be expanded. All those members who have manu- 
scripts which should be reviewed for possible publication are urged to 
send them immediately to editor Thomas R. Lewis, or to one of his editorial 
staff. 

Elwood Murray, displaying his usual amount of energy and industry, 
has successfully constituted 15 committees whose purpose it is to study 
that number of areas in the over-all field of communication. Concerning the 
committee structure, he writes: 


The list of committees which follows is the result of scores of suggestions and 
expressed preferences coming from officers and members during the past year. 
Care has been taken to build a structure basic to all areas of civic, professional, 
and cultural welfare. The program cuts across academic departmental lines and 
aims at a unified, comprehensive study of communication. . . . As the program 
develops, it is hoped that there will be a balance of scholars and scientists, speakers, 
artists, writers, editors, broadcasters, educators, motion picture producers, public 
opinion specialists, as well as students and leaders from industry, government, 
education and other institutions, upon the committees. . . . Central in the function- 
ing of the Society is the enrollment of members who can serve in a liaison capacity 
with other organizations to make available scientific facts regarding communication 
methods and improvement, for use at local and national levels. . . . 

Members of the Society will find several committees which will be of interest to 
them. . . . And, these committees will be performing functions not assumed by 
other organizations in the area of communication arts and sciences. Persons who 
wish to be assigned to committees, or who wish to change their committee assign- 
ments, should notify First Vice-President Elwood Murray, University of Denver. 
In several cases where members have not expressed committee preferences they 
have been assigned at points where their advice is especially needed. 

Most of these committees are already in action in evolving their programs of research, 
teaching, and promotion. The chairmen are all outstanding leaders in their areas. 
Committee members, even in the most recently formed units, should feel free to 
make suggestions either to their chairmen or the officers of the organization. 


Academic Committees of NSSC 


Primary and Secondary School Programs 
Platt, James, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, Acting Chairman 
Alm, Richard S., Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 
Donnelly, Elsie M., State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 
Fite, Olive, Western [Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
Fuller, Florence, Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan 
Gooch, Darrell, Thomas Carr Howe High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Goodrich, Laurence B., State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
Hill, Wilhelmina, Office of Education, oe D. C. 
Karraker, Mary E., Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Liggett, Helen R., 414 14th Street, Denver, Colorado 
Miller, Nathan A., Little River Junior High, Miami, Florida 
Phelps, Waldo, University of California, Los Angeles, California 
Smith, Donald K., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Smith, Dora V., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sondel, Bess, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Toogood, Mildred, Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan 
Walker, Lalla A., 700 Broad Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
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5 College Communication Programs 

I- Lillywhite, Herold, Whittier College, Whittier, California, Chairman 

o Britton, Wayne, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
1 Case, Keith, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Chisholm, Francis, State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
Constans, H. P., University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
I, Dallinger, Carl A., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
y Drake, Francis E., Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
Grant, David, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California 
Harwood, Kenneth, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
Landmark, Nora, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Leyden, Ralph C., Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
McGurk, Anne, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Redding, Charles, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
Wagner, Russell, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Wood, Margaret, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 
Clinical Methods in Communication Disorders 
Meyers, Russell, M.D., Medical College, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Chairman 
Bender, James E., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Bontrager, O. R., State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
Chapman, Myfanwy E., 5344 Ewing Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Darley, Frederic L., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Elliott, Charles, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Johnson, Wendell, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Pfaff, Paul L., San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
Shutts, R. Edwin, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Sorensen, Frederick, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
Welsch, J. Dale, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


General Methodologies 
Fessenden, Seth, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, Chairman 
Dunn, Thomas F., Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
Kendig, M., Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Connecticut 
Lee, Irving, Northwestern University, Evanston. Illinois 
Ross, Harold T., DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 
Wiener, Norbert, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Basic Research and Evaluation 
Keltner, John, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, Chairman 
Baccus, Joseph, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 
Haiman, Franklyn S., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Phillips, J. Donald, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Tatum, Liston, 463 Highland Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 


Mass Media 
Hunter, Armand L., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Baird, A. Craig, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Brink, Lauren L., San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Hultzen, Lee S., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Jennings, George, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Mendenhall, George, Whittier College, Whittier, California 
Sullivan, Gael, 1501 Broadway, New York, New York 
Swanson, Charles E., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Tressler, J. C., 83-24 Edgerton Boulevard, Jamaica Estates, New York 
Ziebarth, E. W., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Simonson, Solomon, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York, Chairman 
Babcock, C. Merton, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Brigance, W. Norwood, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

Hart, M. Blair, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Miller, Clyde R., 88 Morningside Drive, New York, New York 

Read, Allen Walker, Columbia University, New York, New York 

Smith, H. E., University of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


Communication in Industry 

Riebel, John P., California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California, 

Acting Chairman 

Estes, Charles T., Major, Mediation and Conciliation Service, Washington, D. C., Con- 
sulting Chairman 

Chase, W. Howard, 250 Park Avenue, New York, New York 

Exton, William, Jr., 101 West 57th Street, New York, New York 

Jennings, John Q., 149 Broadway, New York, New York 

Righter, Helen, 507 North 8th Street, Lawton, Oklahoma 

Tomlinson, Dorothy Brown, 41 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 

Ulm, E. H., 1740 Broadway, New York, New York 

Whan, Forest, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Whyte, William H., Jr., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 


Intercultural Relations 

Hayakawa, S. I., 1356 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 

Bryson, Lyman, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 

Cable, W. Arthur, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Campa, Arthur L., University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Crain, Harold, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Florence, Edwiges de Carvalho, Bahia College, Brazil (75 East 18th Avenue, Col- 
umbus, Ohio) 

Ford, J. S., 1921 South Harrison, Denver, Colorado 

Mitchell, Betty, 2 Braeside Lodge, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Military Sérvices and Civilian Morale 

Clark, Kenneth B., Captain, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, Chairman 
Braden, Waldo W., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Cornell, C. David, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Cortez, Edmund Arthur, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Jenkins, Russell L., Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Knower, Franklin H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Monroe, A. H., Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Rau, Gilbert, 500 South College, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Seabury, Hugh, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Tyree, Woodson, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Communication in Government 
McKelvey, D. P., Stanford University, Stanford, California, Acting Chairman 
Baker, Virgil L., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Brady, Edward, National Broadcasting Company, San Francisco, California 
Brandenburg, Earnest, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Dickins, Milton, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
Fest, Thorrel B., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Jacobs, John H., 100 S. Cherry St., Denver, Colorado 

Johnson, George C., Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Knittel, Bernard J., Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
McKune, Lawrence E., 335 South Dubuque, Iowa City, Iowa 
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Miller, Allen, Radio Station, KWSC, Pullman, Washington 
Rousse, Thomas A., University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Zelko, Harold P., State College of Pennsylvania, State College, Pennsylvania 


Communication in the Family 
Crocker, Lionel, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, Chairman 
Anderson, Dorothy L., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Bird, Donald E., Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Dominisk, Esther, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Ford, John L., 1921 South Harrison, Denver, Colorado 


a Gunderson, Helen, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 
. Hartung, Jean B., University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Olsen, Obed M., Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota 


Reading Comprehension 
Brown, James I., University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota, Chairman 

Alm, Richard, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 
Carlson, Thorsten R., San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
Fay, Leo, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
Flesch, Rudolf, 534 Broadway, Dobbs Ferry, New York 
Fowler, Russell H., Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Glasgow, George M., Fordham University, New York, New York 
Gurwell, Clair M., University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Holland, Walter, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Triggs, Frances, Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 W. 119th Street, New York, New York 


Listening Comprehension 
Irvin, Charles, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, Acting Chairman 

1- Nichols, Ralph, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota, Consulting Chairman 

Bebout, Betty, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Blanding, Donald, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Byers, Burton H., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Caffrey, John, Sequoia High School, Redwood City, California 

Dow, Clyde, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Heilman, Arthur W., Oklahoma University, Norman, Oklahoma 

Kovalcik, Jerome, Champlain College, Plattsburg, New York 

Krueger, David H., Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Lewis, Thomas R., Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

Pawley, Thomas D., Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Prince, Bernice, State Teachers College, San Francisco, California 

Stromer, Walter F., 103A Pioneer Village, Denver, Colorado 

Widener, Ralph W., Jr., University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 


Communication Centers 
Mabie, E. C., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, Chairman 
Bagwell, Paul, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Laase, Leroy, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Prickett, Charles F., Pasadena Playhouse, Pasadena, California 
Wise, C. M., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Wynn, Earl R., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Projects Launched in 1951 





Plans for the second year of the existence of our Society were explicit 





and challenging. They included the launching of four specific projects. 
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It is possible at this time to report satisfactory progress in the development 
of all four new activities initiated this year. 

Our first new project was to attempt to establish liaison with each of 
the college communication programs in the country. It is conservative to 
state that we have traveled more than one-third of the distance toward 
that goal. Your Executive Committee promises continued effort in this 
direction, and hopes that by the publication of the second issue of our 
Journal some kind of a listing of college communication courses affiliated 
with NSSC can be reported. 

A second objective for 1951 was to establish liaison with the personnel 
offices or public relation departments of the major industries of the United 
States. Progress toward this goal has been much slower, but forward 
steps have been steadily taken. Invitations to membership are being pre- 
pared for mailing to representatives of more than one hundred of our nation’s 
industries. 

The third goal for this year was to establish a clearing house of 
helps and materials to be disseminated upon request to all schools operating 
communication courses and to all schools now considering the replacing 
of traditional freshman English and speech training with the four-fold 
communication approach to language facility. This clearing house has 
been developed and presently is composed of several files filled with reprints 
of significant articles, clippings, reports, all kinds of evidences indicating 
the comparative value of the modern versus the traditional approach, and 
as many types of examinations and evaluative techniques as we have been 
able to assemble. More than a score of schools have requested these kinds 
of aids, and we have done our best to meet their needs. We earnestly 
hope that the Society's membership will feel moved to forward to the 
Executive Secretary any extra reprints of articles pertinent to our central 
files. This function of NSSC, to disseminate the results of previous studies 
in communication, promises to become one of the very most important 
efforts of our organization. 

The fourth project for 1951 was to develop approximately twenty 
consultation units or teams willing to confer with the administrations and 
English or Speech staffs of any school contemplating the early adoption of a 
communication program. This project has been moving along with extra- 
ordinary speed and effectiveness. The goal has been broadened somewhat 
to include the use of these consultation units to confer with any industry 
or civic organization seeking their counsel. Twelve such consultation 
teams have been constituted, and most of them have already been in 
action. All twelve have expressed a willingness to travel for expense 
money only to any institution requesting their services, and as soon as 
neighboring institutions have discovered the accessibility of our consulta- 
tory service, several invitations to conferences have resulted. Our typical 
consultation unit contains five members including the captain, or leader. 
In the November issue of the Journal we plan to list the personnel of these 
consultatory groups in full, and by that date hope to have doubled the 
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present number in action. Presently, we report only the. leaders of our 
twelve regional consultation units, as follows: 

Unit Leader #1: Ralph Leyden, Stephens College 

Unit Leader #2: Paul Bagwell, Michigan State College 

Unit Leader #3: E. C. Mabie, University of Iowa 

Unit Leader #4: Keith Case, University of Denver 

Unit Leader #5: Ralph Nichols, University of Minnesota 

Unit Leader #6: J. Hooper Wise, Florida University 

Unit Leader #7: Herold Lillywhite, Whittier College 

Unit Leader #8: D. P. McKelvey, Stanford University 

Unit Leader #9: Halbert Gulley, University of Mlinois 

Unit Leader #10: Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana State University 

Unit Leader #11: Leroy Laase, University of Nebraska 

Unit Leader #12: Donald Streeter, Memphis State College 

It is imperative that we secure persons of ability and real interest to 

assume positions of leadership in these regional units. The writer would 
deeply appreciate your nominations for these offices, for the development 
of this program promises to be rapid, indeed. 


Charter Members 
National Society for the Study of Communication 


(Sustaining Members are indicated with the asterisk*) 


Allen, Harold B., University of Minnesota 
Alm, Richard S., Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 
Anderson, Dorothy L., University of Colorado 


Babcock, C. Merton, Michigan State College 

Baccus, Joseph, University of Redlands 

Bagster-Collins, Denzil, Champlain College 
*Bagwell, Paul, Michigan State College 

Baird, A. Craig, University of Iowa 

Baker, Mae H., College of Ozarks 

Baker, Virgil L., University of Arkansas 

Ballew, Leighton M., University of Georgia 

Banzet, Lois Elaine, Michigan State College 

Bebout, Betty, Stephens College 

Bender, James F., Nat. Inst. Hum. Relations (545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y.) 
Benne, Kenneth D., University of Illinois 

Bird, Donald E., Stephens College 

Blackburn, Paul F., Loyola University of Los Angeles 

Blanding, Don, Michigan State College 

Blewett, Thomas T., Christian College 

Bontrager, O. R., State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 

Braden, Waldo W., Louisiana State University 

*Brandenburg, Earnest, Washington University, St. Louis 

Breniman, Lester R., Ohio State University 

*Brigance, W. Norwood, Wabash College 

*Brink, Lauren L., San Francisco State College 

*Britton, Wayne, San Francisco State College 

*Brown, James I., University of Minnesota 

Bryson, Lyman, Teachers College, Columbia University 

*Byers, Burton H., George Peabody College 
Bystrom, John W., University of Minnesota 
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Cable, W. Arthur, University of Arizona 

Caffrey, John, Sequoia High School, Redwood City, California 

Carlson, Thorsten R., San Diego State Teachers, Campus Lab. School 
Case, Keith E., University of Denver 

Chapman, Myfanwy E., 5344 Ewing Avenue, South, Minneapolis 10, Minnesota 
*Chase, W. Howard, General Foods (250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.) 
Chisholm, Francis P., State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
Christian, W. Kenneth, Michigan State College 

Clark, Kenneth B., University of Washington 

Constans, H. P., University of Florida 

Cornell, C. David, University of Iowa 

Cortez, Edmund Arthur, University of New Hampshire 
*Crain, Harold, University of Iowa 
*Crocker, Lionel, Denison University 

Cutler, Ronald, Melrose, Florida 


Dallinger, Carl A., University of Iowa 

Darley, Frederic L., University of Iowa 

Davis, Doris, Culver-Stockton College 

Deutsch, Murray, University of Denver 

Dew, Arteola B., Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
*Dickens, Milton, University of Southern California 
*Dominick, Esther, Kansas State College 

Donnelly, Elsie M., State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 
*Dow, Clyde W., Michigan State College 

Draegert, G. L., South Dakota State College 
*Drake, Francis E., Air University, Montgomery, Alabama 
Dunn, Thomas F., Drake University 


Elliott, Charles R., Northwestern University 
Erickson, Allen G., State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Exton, William, Jr., Producer and Author (101 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y.) 


Fay, Leo C., State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Fessenden, Seth, University of Denver 

Fest, Thorrel B., University of Colorado 

Fite, Olive, Western Illinois State College 

Flesch, Rudolf, New York University 

Florence, Edwiges de Carvalho, Bahia University (Brazil) 
Fowler, Russel H., Stephens College 

Fuller, Florence, Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan 


Gooch, Darrell, Thos. Carr Howe High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Goodrich, Lawrence B., State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
Grant, David, California State Polytechnic College 

Gress, Edmund R., State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 
Gulley, Halbert E., University of Illinois 

Gunderson, Helen, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 
Gurwell, Clair M., University of Denver 


Hagen, Paul S., University of Minnesota 

Haiman, Franklyn S., Northwestern University 

Hargus, W. D., 501 West H Street, Brawley, California 

Harp, Elizabeth, East Aurora High School, East Aurora, New York 
Harrington, Elbert W., University of South Dakota 

Hart, M. Blair, University of Arkansas 
Hartung, Jean B., University of Denver 
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Harwood, Kenneth, University of Alabama 

Hatlen, Theodore, Santa Bar College 

Haugh, Oscar M., University of Kansas 

Hayakawa, S. L., 1856 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois 
Heilman, Arthur W., Oklahoma University 

Hitchcock, Orville, University of Iowa 

Hoover, Roy David, University of Minnesota 

*Hultzen, Lee S., University of Illinois 

*Hunter, Armand L., Temple University 


Irvin, Charles E., Michigan State College 


Jacobs, John H., 100 S. Cherry, Denver, Colorado 

Jenkins, Russell L., Michigan State College 

Jennings, George, Radio & Television (228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois) 
Jennings, John Q., Singer Manufacturing Co. (149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y.) 
Johnson, George C., Indiana University 

Johnson, Mary Elizabeth, Muskingum College 

*Johnson, Wendell, University of Iowa 

Jones, Raymond R., Washington State College 


Karraker, Mary E., Central Missouri State College 

Kaump, Ethel A., Western Michigan College 

Keltner, John, University of Oklahoma 

Kendig, M., Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Connecticut 
Kincaid, Gerald L., Michigan State College 

Kjer, Earl S., State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Klauser, Lucile, Illinois Wesleyan University 

Knittel, Bernard J., Michigan State College 

*Knower, Franklin H., Ohio State University 

Kovalcik, Jerome G., Champlain College 

Krueger, David H., Oregon State College 


Laase, Leroy, University of Nebraska 

Lamb, Jack Hall, University of Iowa 

Landmark, Nora, Michigan State College 

Layton, Charles R., Muskingum College 

Lee, Irving J., Northwestern University 

*Lewis, Thomas R., Florida State University 

Leyden, Ralph C., Stephens College 

*Liggett, Helen R., Public School Supervisor (414—14th Street, Denver 2, Colorado) 
Lillywhite, Herold P., Whittier College 

Ludgate, Jane S., State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


McFarland, Katherine B., State Teachers College, E. Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
McGurk, Anne, Michigan State College 

McKelvey, D. P., Stanford University 

*McKune, Lawrence E.,, University of Iowa 


*Mabie, E. C., University of Iowa 
Mawhinney, Clara K., Bradley University 
Malmstrom, Jean, Western Michigan College 
Mendenhall, George, Whittier College 
Miller, Allen, Radio Station KWSC, Pullman, Washington 

Miller, Clyde R., Author (88 Morningside Drive, New York 27, N. Y.) 
Miller, Enid, Nebraska Wesleyan University 

Miller, Nathan A., Little River Jr. High, Miami, Florida 
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Mitchell, C. B., Oregon State College 

*Mitchell, Betty, 2 Braeside Lodge, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Monroe, A. H., Purdue University 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—KEY TO A NEW ERA 
W. Howard Chase 


A dozen approaches to this dramatic subject have convinced me that 
I have only three things to say. 

1) In all the history of man the periods of freedom have been measured 
in years, but the periods of serfdom have been measured in centuries. If the 
values and traditions of a free people wither away, the free corporate struc- 
ture cannot survive. 

2) The sense of human frustration in the world today is the most dan- 
gerous enemy of freedom. Human frustration undermines the will to be 
free and plants the seeds of blind rebellion. 

3) My third point is simply this: No human institution, whether it be 
a state, a labor union, or a corporation can survive for very long the sus- 
tained mass disapproval of man. 


W. HOWARD CHASE-Director of Public Relations, General Foods Corporation. 
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So much for a statement of the problem. 

Our objective is to help maintain free man in a free industrial society. 
We are coming to see that the practice of good human relations is a vital 
means to that end. We need no more challenge than that. 

Now, how solid are the foundations of our system of free man and free 
business? 


New Forces Threaten 


The fabulous historical accomplishments of American business are 
written on the record. A dynamic business system has provided the steel 
sinews for victory in two great wars. The evidences of men and women 
cooperatively at work are everywhere about us in great cities, magnificent 
transport systems, the farms which are literally feeding the world, great 
educational and cultural systems which may be our temporary despair but 
which remain the envy of other peoples. 

All these are the fruits of a corporate system, using the cooperative and 
freely offered services of free men. Yet three to four out of every ten 
Americans are prepared to say yes to almost any question that reflects dis- 
credit on our corporate system. 

Why, then, has this business system lost steadily in the competition 
for men’s minds and men’s loyalties? 

How is it, in the face of incontrovertible evidence that what free men 
produce is good, that the sands of despotism close in on the few remaining 
cases of free men? 

Is it possible that we have so exalted our ability to deliver brands and 
physical products that we have lost sight of the human needs of the 24-hour 
man? 

Can it be that the American cciporation, crying its wares and not a 
way of life, as the Pharisee cried his virtues in the public place, will suffer 
the Pharisee’s infamy in history? 

Certainly the high priests of feudalism swore that theirs was the best 
of all possible worlds. But mass movement toward greater dignity and 
freedom of the individual destroyed feudalism in the western world after 
1200 years of its existence. Many high priests of today’s mass production 
cry out that this is the best of all possible worlds. Can we be sure that 
capitalism, an infant of less than 200 years, can survive a new human groping 
for spiritual satisfaction? 

I propose that we have no such assurance and that only superhuman 
effort, first to comprehend human wants and aspirations, and then to move 
convincingly toward satisfying them can prevent the tragic decline of a 
system magnificently productive of things. 


Must “Produce a Great Age” 


“Mankind,” writes Alfred North Whitehead, “is now in one of its rare 
moods of shifting in outlook. The mere compulsion of tradition has lost 
its force. It is the business of philosophers, students and practical men to 
re-create and re-enact a vision of the world . . . There is now no choice 
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before us. We must produce a great age or see the collapse of the upward 
striving of our race.” 

How can we, the practical men of whom Whitehead speaks, help “to 
re-create and re-enact a vision,” and to help “produce a great age?” 

This question recalls the second of my two points: that human frustra- 
tion saps the will to freedom and substitutes prejudice for reason. There- 
fore, it is the prime responsibility of any man who believes in freedom to 
reduce the causes of frustration. I list this unhesitatingly as a responsibility 
of business management. 


Where Managements Fail 


Management has fallen far short in two ways in dealing with individual 
and mass frustration. First, we have failed for the most part to understand 
the basic needs and aspirations of people. We have been preoccupied by 
the unrealistic belief that men work for wages alone. A study made not 
long ago in one of our plants revealed that, despite a recent prolonged 
strike, there was an amazing residue of loyalty toward General Foods. 

That the man with a job wants to believe that where he spends his 
working hours is the best place for him to be, has not yet been understood 
or capitalized by American management. 

The second failure of modern management is to tell its story, to show 
by word and deed, that its goals are linked with the best interests of its 
employes, its customers, its owners, and the general public. 

Elton Mayo has shown in his two great books, The Human and then 
The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, how the orderly progres- 
sion from apprenticeship to craftsman stabilized society until late in the 
Nineteenth Century. Not until fifty years ago did our urban mechanized 
society begin to make serious inroads on man’s ability to live as a 24-hour 
man. 
How beautifully does Stoyan Christowe, an Armenian immigrant to 
this country, testify to the wisdom of Mayo’s analysis: 

“The ten hours I was yoked to the machine, during which I hardly 
spoke a word, and only heard the whirring of the wheels and the unvaried, 
rhythmic pounding of the machines, was a suspension of life, a kind of 
dehumanization. Of course, it was bound up with the pay <avelope. That 
little brown envelope represented six days of insulation from life. And it 
seemed to me I was paid not so much for doing hard work—for it was not 
hard work—as for not living. 

“In the old country work was part of living. Work and life were in- 
extricably bound up together. There was a union between the doer and 
the thing done. When you pruned the vines you knew why you had to 
do it. When you swung the scythe in the meadow you heard the grass sigh 
as it fell in swaths at your feet. Whatever you did in the old country you 
understood. And there was an affinity between living and work.” 

If I lean heavily on human experience in attempting to describe why 
human relations are a key to corporate survival, it is because from experi- 
ence are derived the human attitudes. If these attitudes are positive and 
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loyal to a system, they can and will support it through good times and bad. 
But if they are attitudes born of human frustration, any system that depends 
upon them is founded upon the sand and will fail. 


Citizen Sam 

Take, for example, Gordon Allport’s Citizen Sam who moves and has 
his being in the great activity wheel of New York City. At the factory he 
becomes a cog for the day in a set of systems far beyond his ken. 

To him, (as to everybody else) the company he works for is an abstrac- 
tion; he plays an unwitting part in the “creation of surpluses” (whatever 
they are) and though he doesn’t know it his furious activity at his machine 
is regulated by the “law of supply and demand,” and by “the availability 
of raw materials” and by “prevailing interest rates.” Unknown to himself 
he is headed next week for the “surplus labor market.” 

Throughout the day Sam is immensely active, playing a part in dozens 
of impersonal cycles of behavior. He has brushed scores of “corporate 
personalities,” but has entered into intimate relations with no single human 
being. 

cnd what is the affect of this life in terms of attitudes toward his busi- 
ness system? 

Depth studies of Citizen Sams today reveal these prevailing beliefs: 

1) Management is more interested in the dollar sign than in humanity. 

2) Management manages without heart. 

3) Management has to be forced to provide decent working conditions. 

4) Management has to be forced by government and by unions to share 

profits. 
5) Management still makes fantastic profits. 

But, where management has recognized Citizen Sam as a human being, 
where genuine effort has been made to make him feel that he is an ap- 
preciated vital part of an important operation, where management has 
talked turkey about its problems in terms Citizen Sam understands, there 
has been graater labor peace, greater understanding, and ultimately better 
production. These are the fruits of an all-out planned attack on human 
frustration, the enemy of free man and free institutions. 


Disapproval Brings Conflict 

My third and last point, was simply that neither your company nor the 
economic system you represent can survive if the majority of the people 
decide firmly that they disapprove of the cut of your jib. 

If they disapprove, conflict is inevitable and cannot be legislated out 
of existence. 

It is not enough to cry your wares. Today, and increasingly, the men 
and women who buy your products, the men and worsen who work for 
your companies, who live in your plant and office communities, who repre- 
sent you in Congress, or who bargain collectively across the tables with 
your representatives, are interested in your character. And what they think 
of your character is reasonably apt to influence the vote they cast about 
the whole corporate system. 
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Business is a Public Service 

We must live, if we are to live as free mez, in what Clarence Francis 
calls a system of democratic capitalism. Ours is the most democratic sys- 
tem ever invented, an economic system where every day the consumer casts 
his vote for the product and the system. of nis choice. It is by public de- 
mand or public rejection that great industries rise or fal), not by edict of a 
Gauleiter. 

Not all business has yet made the transition frora the old philosophy 
that an enterprise is primarily a means to a personal end, to the new and 
growing school in management which believes, however, that business is 
more and more a public service function, to be rewarded through profit in 
proportion to its contribution to the public good. 

I am convinced that this process of identifying business with the great 
goals of the human race, the great but simple goals, is all that can maintain 
today’s free corporate system. We have achieved mass production, in peace 
and war, and nowhere have achieved mass serenity of the peoples of this 
land. Instead we have only contributed to their growing frustration, their 
decreasing stability, their reduced happiness. Examine the knots and ten- 
sions in your own lives for evidence. 

Let us never for one moment give up our magnificent technologies. 
Bui do let us use our every power to identify the owners and managers of 
those technologies with the simple goals—better education for everybody's 
children, better health and nutrition, better housing, better opportunities 
based on ability, more security for the aged and infirm, more respect for 
the opinion of any man who has opinions. 


Human Satisfaction Brings Stability 


These are the qualities that add to human relations. These are the 
industrial goals to which today’s brass hats and those whose ideas will be 
around tomorrow must pay first allegiance. 

The future—not only of a business system but perhaps of western 
humanitarian civilization—hangs upon the willingness of today’s men of 
business to concentrate their brains and energies into an all-out attack on 
human frustration. 

It may be unorthodox to conclude a speech with a definition. Be that 
as it may, the dictionary’s first definition of “corporate” is: “Combines into 
one body; united.” The second definition is: “Formed into a body by legal 
enactment.” We can evaluate the success of our combined attack on human 
frustration if our fellow workers in our shops and plants choose of their own 
free will to be “combined into one body; united.” 

For if they do, it will be a token that we will have played our role in 
the restoration of human satisfaction, in the restoration of stability. We 
will have given back to modern man what he most needs and wants: a sense 
of participation in a way of life, a dedication to a common cause in which 
every man can play a vital part. 
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THE NEED FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH IN A 
TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY* 


W. E. Bennett 


We are all intensely proud of the progress that American industry 
has made. Phenomenal advances have been made in research, in technology 
and in engineering. American industry continually amazes the world by the 
ingenuity and dispatch with which technical problems are overcome as 
they arise. Yet, unfortunately there is another and even more important 
aspect of America’s business which has not received the same careful 
attention and study. An industrial enterprise of any consequence is 
composed of hundreds of specialists, each one interdependent upon the 
other. In its preoccupation with technical problems, business has sadly 
neglected the art of inspiring, co-ordinating, channeling and directing the 
efforts of all these people. In short, the science of management has not 
kept pace with the physical sciences. 

However, American industrial leaders have in the last few years 
become very much aware of the problem, so much so that it has become 
the custom of these men in making public speeches to say something 
like this: 

1. “Our physical engineering has been good; now we must make 
the same progress in our human engineering.” 

2. Or — “In the final analysis the oil industry is the people in it.” 

3. Or more specifically as William Allen Patterson, president of 
United Airlines puts it, “Good human relations is just good 
business.” 

But these men are not just talking. Having recognized the problem, 
industry is diligently seeking its solution. An example of these efforts may 
be found in the extensive training programs that are currently being carried 
on within the country’s industrial organizations. Some of these are rudi- 
mentary; some so elaborate as to be almost universities within themselves. 

Now let's look at what is being done in the Gulf Coast petroleum and 
petro-chemical industry in general and in our company in particular. In the 
Gulf Coast area the seventeen leading refineries and petro-chemical plants 
maintain training divisions. Included in these seventeen are such well- 
known companies as; Gulf Oil, Texas Company, Esso Standard, Sinclair, 
Shell and Shell Chemical and, of course, our company. 

What do these training programs consist of? What is being taught? 
We do some technical, some craft and some operational training, but our 
primary objective is the training of supervision or management personnel 
in the skill of management: in the art of accomplishing work through the 
efforts of other people. 


* ‘Speech presented at the annual convention of the Southern Speech Association, Gainesville, Florida, 


W. E. BENNETT-—Coordinator of Training, The Cities Service Refining Corporation, Lake Charles, 
= 
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In management training we do not have many guide posts to go by. 
The field is relatively so new we still feel that to some extent we are pioneer- 
ing. Therefore there is a real need to stay in close contact with each other, 
to see how our new experiments and ideas are developing. This we do 
through what is known as the Gulf Coast Committee on Training in 
Refining which is composed of representatives of the training divisions 
of the refineries I have mentioned. The committee meets every six months 
to compare notes, exchange information and develop new approaches to 
mutual training problems. 

In our company we call management training our Management De- 
velopment Program, and it is just what the name implies—a program 
to further develop and upgrade ourselves as managers, as leaders. 

Our total supervisory group of 255 persons from General Superin- 
tendent on down to first line foremen meets in discussion groups of 12 to 
15 men. With small groups such as this three weeks are required for all 
of our supervisory personnel. This is a continuing program which goes 
on twelve months of the year. We think of these group meetings as being 
a “management clinic” in which the discussion leaders, who are themselves 
line supervisors, and the conferees discuss objectively our problems in 
managing the business. 

I mentioned the fact that we sometimes feel that we are pioneering. 
One such project is a new program that we instituted in January of this 
year. We call it Basic Management Training. It is a thirty hour course in 
the basic fundamentals of supervision which we are giving to non-super- 
visory employees. I call this pioneering because, as yet, industry has been 
reluctant to train thus its general employee group by taking them into its 
confidence and telling them frankly and honestly its problems and objectives 
in conducting the business. 

In our Management Development Program we have found that there 
are two aspects to the study of management. First, we must understand 
the principles of organization and administration. And since the thing we 
are organizing or administering ‘s people this leads us to the second aspect, 
a vastly more complex subject, the science of human behavior. Therefore, 
in the group discussions the leader presents certain basic principles that 
apply to some phase of good organization or sound human relations and 
then the group discusses our specific problems as these principles apply 
to them. 

I don’t think there is anything new in the statement that the science 
of management consists simply in the application of the principles of good 
organization in accordance with established fundamentals of sound human 
relations, but I can say that we have made what to us has been a rather 
startling discovery. In our group discussion analysis of mutual problems, 
we have found that whether any specific problem is in the field of organiza- 
tion or in human relations, in 98% of the cases the root of the problem 
has been a failure in communications. Someone has failed to understand 
what someone else meant. 
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So, while the whole broad field of management can be roughly divided 


into organization and human relations, the element that gives it life and 
fire and meaning and direction—the vital nervous system of the entire 
structure—is effective communications. 

There are spoken communications and there are written communica- 
tions. But our basic problem is with spoken communications. And I think 
there is a good reason. If we are to successfully manage the efforts of 
people we are compelled to employ the fundamental principles of organiza- 
tion in accordance with sound human relations, and the achievement of 
satisfactory human relations is predicated on a good understanding between 
individuals: on good man-to-man relations: And I believe you will agree 
that good man-to-man relations and understanding cannot be achieved by 
written manifestos or memoranda. The effectiveness of an organization 
depends upon the degree to which individuals understand and willingly 
assent to orders and instructions communicated to them. 

At first we felt that this failure—this inability to express ourselves 
clearly and understandably, this total unawareness of the vital importance 
of mutual understanding—was perhaps peculiar to our old line supervisors 
who are in some cases long on experience and short on formal education. 

So we took a closer look at the graduate supervisors and through the 
Basic Management Training program began examining those of the 
graduate employees whom we are grooming for future supervisory posi- 
tions. This group was, if anything, worse than the older men, and it is 
perhaps because the highly specialized nature of their work confronts 
them with a tougher job in making themselves understood. In fact, the 
trained specialist seems to be growing every year increasingly inarticulate. 
He is inclined to wrap his thoughts in a soggy cloak of scientific terminology. 
Too often in his verbal communications he exhibits a positive genius in 
lousing up the English language. 

In our efforts to upgrade the organization to give it new life and 
stamina, we are continually adding college graduates. As more and more 
of those people are added, our basic problems and weaknesses should 
diminish, but this is not the case. Instead of our problems relating to the 
skill of management decreasing, they are actually increasing. Why? Be- 
cause somewhere along the line someone has sadly neglected an important 
phase of the college man’s education. He has been given a fine high- 
powered education, but he has not been provided with the tools that are so 
necessary for using that education to its maximum effectiveness. 

It strikes me as being the same thing as if the schools and colleges were 
manufacturing plants turning out sleek, shiny, new jet planes but had 
neglected to train anyone to pilot them. 

When the college graduate leaves school with the finest technical edu- 
cation available to go out into the business world, he is full of ambition— 
and this is as it should be—he intends to set the world on fire, but he hasn't 
been provided with all the equipment he needs to start even a minor blaze. 
We may be relying on the old adage, “If you build a better rat trap, the 
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world will beat a pathway to your door.” That old saying is sheer baloney. 
Better rat traps are being built every day and nobody is voluntarily beating 
a pathway to the builders’ doors. 


For that matter we at Cities Service are building a better “rat trap"— 
and I do not mean this as a commercial, it is merely by way of illustration— 
we are manufacturing the world’s finest motor gasoline. Yet, each year we 
spend a considerable sum of money on advertising to get even a small 
portion of the world to our door. The mere fact that I know our product 
is excellent will not inspire any one of you to buy a tank of our gasoline. I 
must apprise you of some of the reasons why I know this. I must tell you 
about our big, bright, sparkling new refinery at Lake Charles. I must tell 
you something of our elaborate research program; of the workmanship and 
know-how of our hundreds of skilled men and women; of the careful 
attention to each infinite detail of manufacture from crude oil to gasoline. 
I must convey to you some of our vast pride and enthusiasm in knowing 
that the end result of our combined efforts is a product that is second to 
none. You must know and feel these things just as I do before you will be 
inclined even to try our product. And that is basically the same problem 
facing the college graduate. A fine technical education is not enough. He 
will have to sell himself and his ideas. And if he is to sell himself, the 
educational institutions must provide him with the tools. 

One semester or one term of superficial training in speech is not 
enough. He needs more than a superficial orientation. The entire field of 
speech, logical thinking, discussion, debate, conducting meetings must be 
incorporated into and made a vital part of the total education which he 
receives. His technical training cannot be of maximum effectiveness until 
he has been provided with a means of communicating it to other people. 
It reminds me of an electrical generating and distribution system consist- 
ing of power houses, generators, motors, stoves, fan, radios—each in itself 
a masterpiece of technical ingenuity. Yet, no one of them is of much 
value until they have all been tied together with transmission lines; until 
some method of communication and transmission has been established. 

Now, I suspect that I am talking right down your alley. I suspect that 
each of you has been advocating just this—urging the other departments 
in your schools and colleges to require comprehensive training in the entire 
field of speech. 

In industry we are frequently forced to improvise, to make the most 
of a small opportunity and I wonder if you have been missing such a bet. 
I am told that in many cases the specialized students are required to take 
a semester of Speech. It seems to me that here is your golden opportunity 
to do a selling job. Maybe you have a communications problem of your 
own. Those boys and girls are ambitious. They plan to become leaders, 
and they feel that the highroad to leadership lies in the technical courses: 
in the professions, in chemistry, physics and engineering. It is true that 
knowledge in these fields is undoubtedly the foundation upon which success- 
ful careers are erected, but coupled with that knowledge must be the ability 
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to communicate—to share—that knowledge with other people, to make 
other people see through their eyes, to convince other people that their 
ideas and opinions are worth following. To get to the top you have to be 
a leader but unless you are followed, you cannot lead. 

There is a wealth of testimony from the men who have been and are 
leaders in the business world, which you can use to establish the truth of 
these statements. For instance: 

1. Charles M. Schwab, one-time president of United States Steel and 
one of the few men ever to be paid a salary of one million dollars 
per year, “I consider my ability to arouse enthusiasm among the 
men the greatest asset I possess.” 

2. Henry Ford, “When I find in a man the ability to deal with people 
I will pay more for that ability than for any other commodity under 
the sun.” 

3. B. S. Rountree, President, Rountree Company of York, England, 
“Leadership depends on depth of conviction and the power coming 
from within, but there must be the ability to share that conviction 
with others.” 

There is abundant evidence to prove conclusively that the product 
you have to offer him is essential to the college man’s ultimate success. 
But, he cannot know these things until someone has brought them to his 
attention; until someone has convinced him of the need; and I know of no 
group of people anywhere who is more capable of doing that than you. 
And when you have convinced him, you will have done both the student 
and industry a real service. 

For one of the keys to our continued industrial progress is the develop- 
ment of more effectiveness speech within our technological society. And 
you hold that key. Ladies and Gentlemen of the Southern Speech Associa- 
tion, you have a lot to do with making gasoline. 


THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS IN THE TRAINING 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES OF A 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY* 


H. G. Kenagy 


The life insurance business shares with other major businesses the 
basic need for securing broader and deeper understanding of its operations 
and its contribution to social welfare. It therefore shares the general need 
for improved public relations, which rest, in such large measure, on the 
effectiveness of various means of communications with the various publics. 

But we have special problems in our business, arising from the nature 


® Delivered at the annual convention of the Speech Association of America, Chicago, Illinois, 1949. 
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of our product and our service. We sell and service a legal document which 
is, to the average layman, at once a fearful and wonderful thing. Our 
salesmen call it “a miracle of paper and ink,” because of the marvelous 
things a life insurance policy accomplishes. 


But they sell it in spite of its fearful qualities—its technical terms, and 
its legal phraseology. The policy owner who can understand readily the 
language of his policy is a rare person. The doctors, mathematicians and 
lawyers who combined their special talents to make life insurance a scien- 
tific instrument, capable of guaranteeing the fulfillment of man’s money 
objectives, necessarily worked, and wrote, with their own special tools 
and symbols. They have given us a great heritage in the marvelous 
instrument called a life insurance policy. Lawmakers and supervising 
authorities also had their part in determining the expression of life insur- 
ance contracts. The result has been a choice of words and phrases that 
seem unfortunate to the outsider. 


Getting people to buy and keep policy contracts they can't easily 
understand is the task of the life insurance salesman—a task of effective 
communication. Making sales is the life blood of our business and the 
art of selling—imparting ideas and motivating people to accept them—gets 
major attention, even from top management. The top performers among 
our salesmen, by their mastery of the techniques of communication, earn 
large incomes. Some of them earn more than the presidents of their com- 
panies. 


We are working constantly with the problem of making good com- 
munication by salesmen a standard process—a negotiable, teachable process. 
We have already learned how to explain—for selling purposes, and so far 
as necessary—the provisions of the policy contract, in relatively simple 
words. The properly trained salesman, emphasizing what life insurance 
does rather than how, finds no need to use language the buyer cannot under- 
stand. We know something of the proper speech arts for effective selling, 
such as good communication and voice control. But we have much to learn 
about teaching the sales process so that we can produce high skill in every 
salesman who has the proper aptitude and the capacity to learn. We now 
use drill and rehearsal to perfect the salesman in those elements of what 
to do and say which are standard in every sales interview. We employ 
some visualization. We use recording machines to enable the student sales- 
man to discover his imperfections and measure his progress toward pleasing 
skill. But it is undoubtedly true that our business could profit from the 
wide employment of trained teachers of speech. They could surely make 
a great contribution to our training methods, and they could probably 
help us devise improved sales techniques. The rare occasion when we send 
a salesman to a teacher of speech to learn to overcome particularly bad 
speech habits always raises the question posed in the popular song title: 
“Why don’t we do this more often?” 
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Our biggest communication problems in life insurance, however, come 
in the field of written communication—in dealing with the millions of 
people who are our policyholders and in educating the publics which should 
have a better understanding of the life insurance business. 


In my company we try to serve our policyholders in a way that makes 
them understanding, satisfied, even pleased policyholders. Our problems 
in this area are different from those in the sales field. In selling we can 
and do avoid technical language. We talk about the problems life insur- 
ance solves, but not how it solves them. Once a man becomes a policy- 
holder, however, we must communicate with him on a different level. We 
are no longer concerned with the use of motivating ideas, but with exposi- 
tion. We are not concerned with getting action, but with getting under- 
standing and goodwill. Our people who render service to policyholders— 
who arrange policy loans, change beneficiary designations, explain settle- 
ment options—must be experts in the art of written communication. It is 
their task to translate technical terms and legal phrases into plain English. 
Training them for this work requires a continuous educational program. 


Our correspondents take a special course in business letter writing. 
They learn first the principles expounded in the book by Rudolph Flesch, 
“The Art of Plain Talk.” Then they examine actual letters in the light 
of these principles and redraft the letters to conform to the principles. 
They discuss typical letters of inquiry and each “student” prepares what 
he thinks is a proper answer. Then group discussion brings agreement 
as to the best answer which can be written. Forms and form letters get 
this same analysis and discussion. Regularly, after the formal course has 
been completed, the letters of each correspondent are scored by our 
correspondence supervisor and then discussed with the correspondent. 
Evidence that good communication pays off is circulated to all corre- 
spondents. The occasional letter from a policyholder commenting on the 
clearness, courtesy and friendliness of a letter is a tremendous stimulant 
to all our correspondents to make their letters as effective as possible. 


Our annual report to policyholders presents a particularly difficult job 
of communication. The law says that we must use certain terminology. 
But there is nothing to prevent our explaining this terminology, and there 
is nothing to keep us from presenting a human interest story of the way 
in which the company is managed for the benefit of policyholders. Last 
year we took our financial statement, which necessarily used such headings 
as “Legal Reserve,” “Deferred Premiums,” “Contingency Reserve Funds,” 
“Real Estate Under Contract of Sale,” and included marginal comments 
explaining in simple language just what such things meant. Many policy- 
holders took the trouble to thank us for this effort to make our financial 
operations meaningful and interesting. We believe we have increased the 
readership of our annual report by several hundred percent in recent years. 
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Problems of Communication in Human Relations 
Communication Problems at Mid-Century 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS?* 


Elwood Murray 


Would that it were within our power to communicate adequately 
concerning this topic, “What are the Problems of Communication in Human 
Relations’! What can we say that will not be mere words or that will be 
more than words about words? 

The problems of communication in human relations are very similar if 
they are not often the same, as the problems of human relations themselves. 
In fact, each seems to be a function of the other; wherever there are 
problems in human relations in the world today there appear, upon suffi- 
ciently deep inspection, to be problems of communication. And the 
obverse also appears to operate almost with the certainty of a law; wherever 
there is a problem of communication, there will be found to be problems 
of human relations. 

The great problems of our time are problems of the relationship of 
person to person, of mind meeting mind, of the release of human energies, 
abilities and skills in the unification and progress of our enterprises. At 
the same time these same problems turn out to be complicated messes of 
communication disorders. In the family which is breaking up, the industry 
which is beset with low morals and productivity, the classroom which is 
not progressing, the community in which there is crime, and among the 
nations who are going to war there are communication blockages, con- 
fusions, misunderstandings, and misevaluations. There is an inability to 
look, to listen, to speak and to write according to that which is real and 
which is important. There is inability to make contact without offending 
the sensibilities. The most important product which the mental and 
physical iron curtains keep out are the facts, the truth and good-will; the 
most important results of this are error and misunderstanding, fear, antag- 
onism, guilt, and eventual conflict. 

Human relations have to do with the behavior of persons toward each 
other; they have to do with the inter-acting of persons as they carry on 
their moment-to-moment adjustments toward each other in their various 
activities of living. Human relations and interpersonal relations have to 
do with the attitude and reactions which go on within groups. 

Interpersonal relations occur in time as well as in space; they include 
the attitudes and adjustments which persons make to other persons in the 
past and future as well as in the present. The adjustments which we call 


° Delivered at the joint conventions of the National Society for the Study of Co..munication and the 
Speech Association of America, New York, 1950. 


ELWOOD MURRAY-Director of the School of Speech, University of Denver. 
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human relations may occur just between two persons or they may be set 
off in complicated chain reactions which multiply to effect the morale and 
productivity of a whole classroom, business enterprise, nation and eventually 
the continents themselves as in a world war. The relationship of one 
person with another may be strictly a one-way reaction by one person 
as it may have mutuality and reciprocation. 

Adequate interacting among persons involves timing of the behavior 
toward each other; the behavior must not be too late or too soon. It involves 
continuing and terminating the behavior; it must not be too short or too 
long sustained. It involves intensity of the behavior; it must not be over- 
done or underdone. In smooth human relations the behavior must be 
“right” for the situation; it must have suitable quality; in the last analysis, 
perhaps, each must do toward each other as he would be done by. Further- 
more, relationships among human beings are in constant flux; they are more 
and less; the attitudes and behavior which goes on silently inside persons, 
whether or not it is observable, increases and diminishes. The behavior 
may be worsening toward conflict or it may be improving toward col- 
laboration and affection. Human relations are above all dynamic; they 
are never static. 

For whatever the relationship among persons may be, communication, 
in whatever form it may take, serves to change the relationship, to enhance 
it, to reduce it, to integrate or to disintegrate as the case may be. Adequate 
communication serves to influence in the direction of greater wisdom and 
warm collaboration; the less adequate messages contribute to illusion, to 
misinformation, and to strain and tension. Adequate communication is 
timed according to the events to be adjusted to and the persons who must 
adjust to them. It says enough of the “right” thing; it then stops; it does 
not overemphasize; it does not underemphasize. As the general seman- 
ticists reiterate, the structure of the messages must coincide with the 
structure of the events they purport to represent. 

The first impairment to the communication process is physical. Color 
blindness, tone deafness, any defect in the organs of sensation and per- 
ception, or in the functioning of the brain and central nervous system, in 
the motor aspects of speech, writing, drawing, or music may block the 
communication process. Physical injuries, high fevers, diseases may impair 
the ability to receive and evaluate information and to formulate and 
transmit messages. Various specialists in the medical profession, with 
assistance from the speech and reading clinics must be relied upon for 
help in overcoming these defects. Since most of these difficulties have 
psychological and semantic involvements, these specialists must have certain 
psychological and psychiatric backgrounds to do their work. 


A second sort of impairment to the communication process has to do 
with disorders which are strictly psychological and semantic. Blockages, 
confusions, distortions, and misevaluations may occur in situations accord- 
ing to their resemblance to earlier situations of the communicator. When 
there is response to similarities only instead of similarities and differences, 
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impulsiveness, prejudice, dogmatism and oversimplification may be pro- 
jected instead of discretion and proper evaluation. The most pervasive and 
evasive communication disorder comes from our reacting to the images 
which words set up in us as if these images were the outside events with 
which we must deal. 


Something similar to what is called stagefright in public speaking 
situations also occurs in a variety of forms in situations where we listen, 
read, or write. In stagefright we have fear and many other unpleasant 
manifestations which keep us from contributing in situations wherein we 
might well be leaders. We unconsciously and impulsively resist; we dodge, 
we find excuses, we stay away or stay out of these situations. Similarly, we 
may have reading fright, listening fright, or writing fright which comes 
on in specific situations to constrict our communication capacity. What- 
ever experiences in the past have built up attitudes of fear and avoidance 
and dislike of our language operates to cut down our intake of information 
and our use of it in many vital areas of our lives. 


Old fashioned drill and testing on the three R’s which is vehemently 
demanded in some quarters today frequently defeats and frustrates its 
purpose of building various fears of writing, reading, and arithmetic situa- 
tions on a basis similar to fears of speech situations. Correct spelling 
cannot be insured any better than correct pronunciation if the child 
has been made to feel uncomfortable and panicky whenever he picks 
up a pen or is given a book of American History to read. Whatever happens 
in earlier experiences to make us worry, fear, or hate language in any 
form to that extent becomes an impairment of our communication capacity. 
Whatever experiences with language we have had which causes us to deflect 
our major attention to ourselves instead of to what we are communicating 
narrows accordingly our efficiency in our interpersonal contacts and re- 
lations. And in damaging our spontaneity in the use of any communica- 
tion medium we become just that less capable in a human sense. With 
such built-in fears of the tools for carrying on interpersonal relations 
we have, at the same time, narrowed the situations in which we can think 
clearly and coherently and without prejudice; we have reduced our basic 
ability to appraise, to size-up changing situations, to evaluate. 


A third problem of communication in human relations occurs when the 
communicating is primarily one-way—when one person does all of the trans- 
mitting of messages and when the other person does all of the receiving. 
The effectiveness of one-way, one-shot messages whether spoken or written 
is extremely varied. The response to a one-way, one-shot message may 
range from complete ignoring of the message, to complete misunderstand- 
ing, to deliberate misinterpretation. If the message is to be acted upon 
appropriately it is highly necessary that the receiver become involved; 
the subject matter of the message must be of imporiance to him; he must 
voluntarily open the gates of attention and interest. Effective communi- 
cators are coming more and more to follow their messages through, to get 
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the receiver to talk back, to explore and to check upon reception. Mass 
media communicators employ public opinion polls; they encourage letters 
to the editor. Business executives and military leaders follow their direc- 
tives through with conferences and group discussions; educators, teachers 
and others use action-research methods whereby their groups evaluate 
their own reception and use of information. Then there is the new emphasis 
upon the development of listening and reading abilities. All of these 
procedures assist in making communication a two-way process. To this 
extent does the communicating directly enhance the interpersonal relations. 


Communism and Fascism are essentially one-way communication sys- 
tems. The messages come from the top down and they are frequently 
absolute. There is no talking back; there is no questioning. The unique 
characteristic of democracy is that it is a two-way communication system. 
The constitution, with its checks and balances, insures that information and 
questions must come from the bottom as well as from the top of the 
administrative structure. However, this communication system must be 
manned with two-way communicators or it cannot be efficient. Depressions 
may be observed as situations whereby the communicating is primarily 
one-way, from the buyer to the seller. The customer tells the seller what 
is what. Where there is inflation there is also predominately one-way 
communication, from the seller to the buyer. The buyer doesn’t usually 
talk back and if he does he is not listened to. In a family which is 
breaking up, there has usually been too much one-way communication, with 
poor reception by both of the principal parties. Furthermore, the lines 
of communication are frequently fouled with dogmatism and prejudice, 
with impulsiveness and confusion. Enlightened administrators in industry 
and leaders of labor are coming to see that many of their difficulties are 
primarily problems of communication. They are revising their procedures 
to open the gates to messages from all directions, including the larger 
public and community to whom they have a responsibility. Human re- 
lations and public relations in industry are becoming recognized as im- 
portant for both survival and profits in the complex and rapidly changing 
world to which they must adjust. 


All of this requires a new thinking by educators as to the importance 
of communication training and the assumptions and methods which underly 
this large area of learning. Perhaps, through all of these approaches 
something may be done to take up that lag between the physical sciences 
and the social sciences which seems to account for so many of our problems. 


As we become able to view communication as human behavior which 
operates in the whole context of personality and interpersonal relations 
we find new and specific ways for working upon many of the chronic 
problems of our era. Perhaps, as we better understand the complicated 
processes whereby communication serves to unify our enterprises and 
culture we will find that there is basis for a hope that many old empasses 
and conflicts may be resolved. 
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Communication Courses in Colleges 


COMMUNICATION COURSES IN SELECTED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Wesley Wiksell 


In 1949 The Committee on Problems of Communication Courses of the 
Speech Association of America,* agreed to undertake a comprehensive 
and systematic survey of communication courses in selected colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. The purpose of the survey 
was to assemble information of interest and value to the members and 
the Executive Council of the Speech Association of America and to those 
persons studying trends or contemplating courses in the field of com- 
munication. 


After the members of the committee, by meetings and correspondence, 
had agreed upon the specific information desired, they personally inter- 
viewed key people in various communication programs. To avoid misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations, they asked all quest‘ons and secured 
all answers orally rather than through correspondence. After they had 
collected the information from each school, they mailed it to the chairman 
of the committee, who condensed it, transferred it to duplicate forms, and 
mailed a copy to each member of the committee for suggestions and ap- 
proval. These were returned to the chairman for summarizing. 


The conclusions of this survey were submitted to the Executive Council 
of the Speech Association of America in three forms; namely, an unabridged 
survey, a condensed report, and a summary. The following is a streamlined 
copy of the condensed report. 


There are many communication courses in the United States, but for 
the purposes of this study the members selected the best known in their 
regions. These were: 
































City College of San Francisco. San Francisco, California 
Florida State University _Tallahassee, Florida 
Michigan State College _._East Lansing, Michigan 
Muskingum College ___New Concord, Ohio 
San Francisco State College ______...______.San Francisco, California 
Stephens College Columbia, Missouri 
University of Denver. Denver, Colorado 
University of Florida _.._ ..____Gainesville, Florida 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(St. Paul Campus) 
University of Scuthern California Los Angeles, California 
Whittier College Whittier, California 


WESLEY WIKSELL-—Associate Professor of Speech, Louisiana State aoc 


® The members were: Paul D. Bagwell, Michigan State College; H. P. Constans, University of Florida; 
Franklin H. Knower, Ohio see hg me] D. P. McKelvey, Stanford University; Ralph Nichols, 
U; y of M ; and Wesley Wiksell, i State U y, Chairman. 
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The committee realized that several schools, often small in size, should 
have been included. However, since it was impossible to include them, 
it is suggested that they be investigated in subsequent studies. 


As of 1950, all freshmen were required to take the communication 
course for one year at Michigan State, Muskingum, Stephens, Denver, 
Florida, Minnesota (St. Paul Campus), Southern California and Whittier. 
The other schools required it of three-fourths of the freshmen, of all fresh- 
men in General Education, and of all freshmen scoring low on diagnostic 
tests. 


The first communication program was developed in 1932 at Stephens 
Coliege. The other schools have developed such courses since then, most 
of them being dissatisfied with existing courses in English Composition 
and feeling a necessity for functional courses geared to the needs and 
interests of students in communicative activities. 

Every school, with the exception of Southern California and Whittier, 
listed the same primary objectives—reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing, but differed on their secondary objectives, such as “promoting an 
understanding of the process of communication, and “achieving clear 
thinking.” Southern California and Whittier listed “tolerance,” “democratic 
cooperation,” “semantics,” and “orientation to the world” as their objectives. 
No one of the four primary objectives seemed to receive dominant atten- 
tion in the course, although listening was given by Michigan State, Musk- 
ingum, Stephens, and Minnesota as the skill most greatly needed. No two 
schools agreed on the one skill most difficult to teach. 

At Minnesota, Florida, Stephens, Michigan State, and Denver the ob- 
jectives were determined by carefully designed diagnostic tests of students’ 
needs and abilities. The other schools depended on the opinions of faculty 
members or the decisions of a faculty committee appointed to formulate 
statements of student needs. 

All of the schools, with the exception of Southern California and 
Denver, reported that their courses were taught by teachers who had 
majored in speech and minored in English, or majored in English and 
minored in speech. At Denver teachers who were trained in semantics, 
and able to teach socio-drama, taught the communication course. English 
teachers taught the course in Southern California. 

Audio-visual aids were used extensively at Michigan State, Stephens, 
Minnesota, Whittier, and Michigan. Each school used many diagnostic 
and proficiency tests (most of them developed on their own campuses, ex- 
cept that the A.C.E. test was used at Michigan State, Minnesota and 
Southern California). 

Objective evaluations to determine the effectiveness of the programs 
have been made at Florida State, Michigan State, Stephens, Denver, and 
Minnesota. 

Objective and subjective appraisals of the programs in the eleven 
schools revealed significant and dramatic strengths. A few of them are: 
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1. The students generally liked the programs. They reported that the 
work was more functional than before; it was geared to their needs, 
it reduced failures, and it was more interesting. The course was 
rated among the top ten in popularity at Michigan State. Stephens 
reported a similar rating. 

2. Teachers found it educationally stimulating. 

On the other hand, these weaknesses were reported: 

The mechanics of operation interfered with teaching. 

There was a feeling of insecurity among teachers. 

It was difficult to find trained teachers—teachers were too highly 
specialized for generalized work of this kind. 

4. The clinical setup was costly. 


on = 


To meet these weaknesses, the schools are taking the following steps to 
strengthen their programs: 

1. Uninterested staff members are shifted to other activities. 

2. Intensive in-service training programs are conducted at Muskingum, 
Stephens, Michigan State, Denver, and Minnesota. The staff mem- 
bers are encouraged to participate in summer sessions, workshops 
and work conferences. 


Conclusion 

Similarities between the programs were not always easy to find. The 
course was usually required of first year college students, it included the 
objectives of reading, writing, speaking, and listening in one form or an- 
other, and it displaced the first year of English in the curriculum. Most of 
the teachers, experimentally minded, integrated the teaching of these skills, 
gave a number of tests, used many audio-visual aids, and designed their 
own tests and teaching materials. 

On the other hand, the differences were striking. No two schools 
called the course by the same name. Other objectives than the four listed 
in the preceding paragraph often seemed to be more important and were 
so unlike from school to school that each program seemed entirely different 
from the others. Few agreed on the skills most difiicult to teach, on the 
best methods to reach the objectives, on texts, or on the kind of tests to 
use. Most schools reported different weaknesses and mentioned different 
strengths. Each person interviewed had different opinions as to the diffi- 
culties encountered in reaching its objectives, as to the kind of personnel 
needed, or how to articulate the work in communication between elementary 
school and high schosi, and between high school and college. 

It is difficult to account for these dissimilarities except by recalling that 
all of the courses originated independently of each other in protest against 
classwork which was ineffective, and in the hope of finding a more chal- 
lenging and functional kind of training. The recency of the movement, the 
lack of any guiding force or central organization, and the lack of a distinc- 
tive textbook or a dominant personality in the field may also account for 
these dissimilarities. 
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© Summary of the workshop discussions held under the auspices of NSSC at its annual convention in 
New York City, December, 1950. 


W. CHARLES REDDING-—Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Southern California. 


The Journal of Communication 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN COMMUNICATION* 


W. Charles Redding 


Major conclusions reached by discussion participants 


A. 


First general recommendation: 

Teachers and administrators who are conducting “basic communi- 
cation(s)” courses now or who are considering the adoption of such 
courses should make sure that there is a thorough investigation of 
the chief issues involved. Present evidence indicates that many 
existing and proposed courses which feature the integration of two 
or more communication skills are the result of expediency or of 
hastily considered premises. A thorough exploration of the bases 
underlying communications course development—what dissatisfac- 
tions and what motives have been operating to account for the 
courses—of the present status of such courses, and of the problems 
involved in such courses should be made before final commit- 
ments which may determine the trend of teaching for decades 
to come. Such commitments include off-hand rejections of basic 
communication courses as well as impulsive adoptions! Such prob- 
lems as what to include in communication, what goals to set up, 
what pedagogical considerations to make, how to measure effec- 
tiveness of courses, and how to administer the courses demand 
careful consideration in laying plans for communication courses. 


Second general recommendation: 

Based upon carefully laid plans, communication courses combining 
two or more of the four skills are undoubtedly a significant and 
valuable experiment in contemporary higher education. This dis- 
cussion group looks upon the motives and upon the basic concept 
with favor. Most of the participants seemed disposed to encour- 
age further experimentation with such courses. 


Third general recommendation: 

Administrators and teachers who are concerned with determining 
policies for courses in “basic communication(s)” should in every 
case be sure that at least the following academic departments or 
activities are consulted (even though they may not necessarily 
participate in the actual teaching ot the course): (1) speech, (2) 
English composition, (3) clinical services (psychology, reading, 
speech), (4) departments or curricular planners concerned with 
“general education,” “general studies,” “basic humanities,” (5) 
audio-visual methods and materials, including radio, television, and 
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cinema. (Many more, such as linguistics or social sciences, might 

profitably be consulted.) 

Fourth general recommendation: 

Because of the comparative recency of most communication 

courses, and because of the almost complete absence of definitive 

research, it is unquestionably too early to make any final judg- 

ments. The evidence is completely lacking, as of this date, to 

assert flatly that courses in “basic communication(s)” are either 

(1) a certain improvement over more traditional courses, or (2) a 

certain failure. So far as the panel members could discover, it is 

even impossible at this time to hazard an intelligent guess as to 

whether more of these courses are “succeeding” better than the 

traditional ones, or whether more of them are falling somewhat 

short. However, the well known fact that hundreds of such courses 

have been adopted in recent years and that many more apparently 

will soon be adopted seems to argue that the basic communication 

“idea” has at least not been invalidated. 

Fifth general recommendation: 

There is a desperate need for much more controlled, objective re- 

search, with prime emphasis now upon such aspects as the fol- 

lowing: 

1. The correlations, if any, among the four accepted “skills” of 
communication—speaking, writing, listening, reading; 

2. Evaluations of different teaching and curricular arrangements; 
and 

3. Evaluations of student outcomes, in communication courses vs. 
“traditional” English composition and speech courses. 


II. Some minor conclusions reached by discussion participants 


A. 


Why communication courses? 
Apparently the most important pressure have been widespread 
complaints against the conventional “freshman composition” 
courses, less widespread complaints against “fundamentals of 
speech” courses, and a growing revolt in educational circles against 
“compartmentalization” of the curriculum. 

There have also been, stimulated by war-time conditions, necessi- 
ties on many campuses to “streamline” and “accelerate” the learning 
process, to save time, to save on budgets, etc. 

Lastly, there has been growing 2 common assumption (not neces- 
sarily supported by objective evidence) that the four communica- 
tion skills are, for learning and teaching purposes, a single discip- 
line and, at least on the “basic” college level, a single subject to be 
taught in the same classroom. There is no question that these 
skills have much in common and overlap at many, many points. 
Yet to be investigated more thoroughly is the crucial issue: how 
much in common, and how relevant for teaching purposes? 
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Current trends 

This question was very largely and ably handled by the SAA com- 
mittee on Communication Courses, in its 1949 report at Chicago. 
It is sufficient to record here only: 


1. 


2. 


There is no discernible unanimity in philosophy or course con- 
tent throughout the nation. 

It is known that several hundred basic communication courses 
exist, and scores or hundreds more are contemplated. 

Some courses are organized in a separate department; some 
are co-operative ventures between English and Speech depart- 
ments; and some are offered primarily by one or the other of 
these two departments. Of these four administrative arrange- 
menits, it is not definitely established which are the most com- 
mon, to date. 


Some of the most frequent “approaches” or “directions” being 
adopted throughout the country are: 


1. 


2 


-- 


4. 


Emphasis upon rather traditional written composition; 

More or less equal emphasis between written composition and 
elementary public speaking; 

Emphasis upon rather traditional public speaking; 

Emphasis upon so-called elements or fundamentals of speech 
(not necessarily platform speaking), such as voice-diction and 
oral reading; 

Emphasis upon semantic concepts, particularly those of General 
Semantics, coupled with analysis of written and spoken com- 
munications for common violations of semantic criteria (such as 
“propaganda” devices, intensional orientation, and allness); 
Emphasis upon attitudes and appreciations as well as upon per- 
formance: especially attitudes towards the symbolic process, 
towards social ethics or responsibility, and towards a varied 
program of artistic or creative experiences. 


Meaning of communication(s) 
i. 





The group prefers the growing usage of the term communica- 
tion rather than communications. The plural form seems to 
connote a wider field than that of concern to us, a field which 
includes the mechanical media of communication rather than 
the essential skills. 

As we use the term, communication is conceived to be pri- 
marily a process of symbol-formation and symbol-reception, a 
process largely concerned with relationships: word-to-word re- 
lationships and word-to-fact relationships (even though “fact” 
may be hard to define!). Communication is the process of 
getting and giving meanings, from mind to mind, by means of 
propagating symbols which stimulate in the nervous system of 
the receiver certain responses. (There is no assumption here of 
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a pre-Watsonian “mind” when that term is used in a loose 
sense.) 

The basic communication course, or courses, should be pri- 
marily concerned (although not excluding all points of contact) 
with the utilitarian purposes of human communication, as 
opposed to the equally important but somewhat different 
artistic or aesthetic activities. These latter would include 
most of what is commonly taught as literature and drama, as 
well as the fine arts. 

Basic communication should be concerned primarily with the 
four related “skills” or activities commonly designated as: 


speaking 
writing 
reading 


listening 


the propagating aspects; 


} the receiving aspects. 


This implies that, although not completely ignoring comparisons 
for pedagogical purposes, the basic communication course will 
not attempt to deal with other types of symbol behavior such 
as mathematics, linguistics, or cultural anthropology. However, 
basic communication courses almost certainly will be concerned 
with at least elementary instruction in the use and evaluation 
of “graphics” and various audio-visual aids. 


D. Educational goals 
1. The group agreed that basic communication courses should aim 


primarily at turning out students who would function with a 
fairly high degree of communicative skill in modern society. 
There was also general agreement that such courses should aim 
higher than mere adequacy. Students should acquire a fairly 
high level of communicative effectiveness (both as propagators 
and as receivers). Clinical services should be provided as an 
adjunct to handle special problems. 

Communicative competence should include attitudes as well 
as skills: attitudes towards the processes of communication 
itself (including both enjoyment of the processes and critical 
evaluation of the various communication media) and attitudes 
cognizant of the importance of social ethics or social respon- 
sibility in all utterances. There was some discussion of per- 
sonal-social adjustment as an aspect of attitudes, but no definite 
consensus was reached on the importance to be given this goal 
or on the best methods of including it in the course (or courses) 
dealing with communication. The panel took no stand on the 
question of what orientation would be most appropriate for 
the inculcation of particular attitudes—such as those of “aware- 
ness of abstracting,” “conditionality,” etc. 
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4. The panel took note of a very real danger that some basic com- 


munication courses may discredit a sound concept by attempt- 
ing to accomplish too many objectives (no matter how worthy) 
in a single course. There was no consensus on how immediate 
is this danger, or what courses may precipitate it. 

. The general tenor of the discussion seemed to indicate agree- 
ment that a basic communication course should be chiefly con- 
cerned only with those skills of speaking, writing, etc., that are 
most universally needed by the average citizen. In other words, 
more advanced or specialized activities (such as formal plat- 
form addresses and long research papers) should be reserved 
for advanced courses in various departments. 

. Assuming that the basic communication concept is valid (an 
assumption yet to be demonstrated), courses in communication 
should be just that—and certainly not disguised courses in 
theme-writing or in public speaking or in literary appreciation. 


E. Pedagogical considerations 
1. Probably the most crucial issue which must be faced before 





communication courses can be established on a sound peda- 

gogical base is: what are the relevant similarities and differ- 

ences among the four communication “skills”? 

a. Listening comprehension and reading comprehension, on 
the basis of a few studies done so far, seem to be rather 
highly correlated. (See, e. g., Ph. D. dissertation by Kenneth 
Har 7ood, U.S. C., 1950.) 

b. Speaking and listening seem to be easily combined in class- 
room projects. (See studies in listening and teaching of 
listening, compiled by Ralph Nichols in another workshop.) 

c. Severe disorders of speaking and/or reading probably must 
be handled in an out-of-class clinic-laboratory situation. 
Whether it is advisable to combine reading, writing, speech, 
the psychological clinical services is a moot question, not 
discussed by this panel. 

. Much more objective evidence is required before any degree of 

certainty can be attained on the question of the combination of 

writing and speaking. A considerable amount of teaching ex- 
perience, in the armed forces and on college campuses, seems 
to support the conclusion that it is profitable to combine these 
two activities. However, there is also a great deal of teaching 
experience, reported from various institutions, to cast serious 
doubt upon such a conclusion. Three recent objective studies 

(Wayne Britton, Max Fuller, Lester McCrery) apparently are in 

agreement on the general thesis that writing and speaking skills 

are correlated only to a very small degree. Britton’s study 
reveals a low correlation between organizational skills of writ- 
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ten and spoken composition; Fuller and McCrery point to the 
probability that it is impossible to predict a student's achieve- 
ment in writing from his work in speaking, or vice versa; like- 
wise, that speech performance cannot be predicted from 
vocabulary or reading comprehension. 

Assuming a fundamental unity in the communication skills 
doesn’t make necessarily advisable the teaching of all skills 
within the limits of a single course. Without coming to any 
conclusion on this matter, the panel considered the possibility 
that there could exist a basic similarity in the symbolization 
process between writing and speaking, but at the same time a 
basic difference in the psychological processes between writer 
and speaker, and between reader and audience. However, the 
panel recognized the damage that may result if an essentially 
unitary activity, such as communication is assumed to be, is 
arbitrarily split up and “segmentalized.” Again, more evidence 
of a definitive nature is required. 


Evaluation of courses 


The need for a vast increase in objective research is nothing short 
of desperate. We need to test the numerous assumptions, implied 
throughout the preceding discussion, if we are to avoid establishing 
ill-considered programs throughout the nation. It is amazing that 
almost no carefully controlled evaluations of course outcomes or 
of teacher efficiency have been reported to date. Apparently all 
evaluations have been, so far, informal, somewhat subjective, 
and/or limited to very small samples. Until this situation is cor- 
rected, dogmatic judgments about the success or failure of basic 
communication courses are, to say the least, premature. 


Curricular and administrative arrangements 


1. When basic communication courses are dominated by either 
English or Speech departments, results are easily subjected to 
the dangers of one-sidedness arising from the background and 
training of the staffs, not to mention “academic politics”! 


. When such courses are taught jointly by two independent de- 
partments (such as English and Speech), the problems of liaison 
and administration are complex, possibly impossible of solution. 


8. The panel seemed to agree that experience to date argues for 
the offering of a basic communication course as an all-college 
or all-university function, in a separate department. (This sepa- 
rate department however, might be staffed and advised in large 
part by the older Speech, English, and other academic facul- 
ties.) Some panel members suggested that the separate de- 
partment of basic communication be a part of the general 
education program. 


to 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS TEACHER 
ASKS SOME QUESTIONS 


Max E. Fuller 


During this past spring, the two professional groups' representing many 
college teachers of communications courses sponsored work-shop confer- 
ences designed to explore recent developments in the rather wide variety 
of freshman courses labeled Communication. These conferences were 
well attended, indicating a very real and wide-spread interest in courses 
which seek to integrate the teaching of skills in reading, writing, and 
speaking; but, contrary to the expectations of many of the planners, the 
participants were more eager to obtain information than to exchange it. 
There seems to be little doubt that many institutions have introduced into 
the curriculum various types of integrated courses in communication skills 
which are functioning satisfactorily, courses which have so caught the in- 
terest and fired the imagination of the teachers that few will express a desire 
to return to the more traditional separation of composition, speech, and 
reading instruction. Nevertheless, the very fact that so many instructors 
were raising a veritable barrage of significant questions for which there 
seemed to be no definite answers indicates that there is a crying need for 
research to be undertaken in these areas. We need to find answers for 
our questions, answers which are based on something more than intuitive 
guesses, even if those guesses are based on some experience in teaching 
this relatively new approach to the problems of reading, writing, and 
speaking. 

It is the purpose of this report to set forth significant questions raised 
at the two most recent conferences on communications. The questions, 
coming as they do directly from the experiences of the classroom teacher of 
communication skills, should clearly indicate areas for continued research 
in this field. It is hoped that an objective approach to problems arising 
in the field of communications will soon remove these courses from the 
controversial status they now enjoy, with the advocates saying, “I know it 
works,” and the opponents saying, “It can’t be done.” 


The questions most frequently raised are as follows: 

1. Just how effective is an integrated course in communication 
skills? Directors of various courses are quite sincere in their belief that 
they are accomplishing their purpose. However, no comparative studies 
have been made, or at least no results published, to indicate that in- 
tegrated courses are accomplishing more or are achieving higher levels 
of proficiency in the skills than would be achieved by the traditional 


MAX E. FULLER—Chairman of Department of Speech and Director of Basic Communications, Grinnell 
lege. 


* The Conf on C ition and Ci ication Courses, a subsidiary of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, held its meeting in Chicago on March 23-24; the Central States Speech Associa- 
fora er workshop on munications Courses at its annual meeting in Columbus on 
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approach of separate courses. It would seem desirable for someone to 
perform an experimental study in which he attempts to determine the 
relative effectiveness of instruction at this point; let us find out whether 
the communication approach results in proficiency superior to the 
traditional composition and speech separation. 


2. Is there a difference between communication skills and the 
ability to read, write and speak effectively? Communication enthusiasts 
rather uniformly assume that they are accomplishing something more 
than mere training in certain specific skills. This is the point which 
was most disturbing to those who were about to institute a communica- 
tions course. Many administrators apparently assume that a communi- 
cations course is simply a mechanical combination of the work offered 
on the freshman level by the English and speech departments. There 
is a real need for specific goals to be determined and published. 
Perhaps also it is desirable for some steps to be taken to provide for 
a wider circulation of methods and objectives, even though they may 
be divergent. Participants at the work-conferences wanted to know: 
what are the objectives and how do you go about achieving them? The 
time may be ripe for the development of syllabi similar to those devel- 
oped by many state or regional organizations for the fundamentals 
courses in speech or English. Most certainly, there was not enough 
time at the two-day conferences even to attempt to answer all the 
questions of this nature which arose. 


3. How do you measure achievement in communication skills? 
This question has two distinct applications: (a) How can you determine 
the student’s needs upon entrance? and (b) How can you determine 
the point at which the student should be exempt from further work? 
Obviously, this cannot be answered until specific goals have been 
established. Nevertheless, it appeared to be a troublesome point for 
most of those in attendance at the conferences. Some real dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed with the over-simplified “write a theme, make a 
speech, take a reading test” approach; yet alternatives suggested were 
admittedly tentative, with reliability and validity still undetermined. 
There is as much urgency for persons interested in communications to 
develop measuring instruments in this area as there is for speech in- 
structors to develop an advanced test in speech for the Graduate Record 
Examinations; perhaps this calls for the concerted effort of a committee 
appointed by the National Society for the Study of Communications. 


4. How do you teach listening? Although there was considerable 
evidence presented at both conferences to indicate that research in this 
particular aspect of communications studies is rather active, the great 
divergence of approaches reported indicates that all the answers have 
not yet been found. There seemed to be universal agreement that 
listening should be included in a communications course, yet few felt 
that they were on solid ground in their teaching approach. In addition 
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to basic research in this area, there needs to be some studies made to 
discover effective methods of presentation. 


5. Who makes the best teacher of communications? On this point 
all the time-honored rivalry between English and speech trained in- 
structors appears with renewed vigor. Some would even attempt to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a program in terms of the background and 
training of the director! A well-informed guess would be that effective 
teaching of communications is a function of individual differences 
rather than of the field in which one receives an advanced degree. Yet 
we hear on every hand the challenge that teachers of English may not 
teach speech as a skill and that teachers of speech may not be able 
to handle problems in written composition. Is it possible to form an 
effective communications staff by simply combining the members of 
the English and speech departments? If not, whom should the director 
of such a course select? What kinds of in-service training are most 
desirable? Until these and similar questions are answered, college 
administrators and directors of communications courses will continue 
to grope their way along, possibly bringing such courses into disrepute 
in the very places they are most needed. 


6. Where can a teacher go to learn about communications? This 
question, which is closely allied to the preceding one, occurred with 
amazing regularity. There is a need for someone or some committee 
to survey the graduate schools to determine where a teacher may 
receive training in methodologies useful to a teacher of communica- 
tions, to publish such a report, and perhaps even to exert some pressure 
to cause graduate schools to develop such programs of study where 
they do not exist. The latter step could be accomplished more readily 
by an organization than by an individual. 


In addition to the six rather general questions listed above, there arose 


a number of lesser questions concerned with details of course operation, 
which may indicate profitable channels of research for graduate students 
or for teachers in the field. 





a. How many hours per week should be devoted to instruction? 
Are optimum conditions resultant when three, four, or five hours. are 
devoted to work in communications? Should this time be apportioned 
in some fixed manner among the various skills? 

b. How many semesters should be devoted to instruction? Is there 
a maturation process in communication skills? Is it more effective to 
spread the work over three or more semesters, or should there be more 
intensive drill in one or two semesters? 

c. Is a program of course exemptions desirable? Is it wise in terms 
of broad educational objectives to exempt those students who have 
minimum proficiency in these skills upon entrance? Is this a program 
needed by every student who enters college? On what basis should 
exemptions be made, if desirable? 
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d. Does it make any difference where you start? Is it better, for 
instance, to begin with stress on spoken skills? Is it easier to teach 
a student how to write if he has first mastered speech skills, or vice 
versa. 

e. Precisely what are the skills needed for successful work in 
other college courses? Is it justifiable to devote time to teaching a 
student how to write term reports, how to take lecture notes, how to 
answer examination questions? Are there certain “service course” 
aspects which must be handled in addition to the larger goals? 

f. Is it most efficient to combine work on all skills? Are best 
results obtained when the project method is used, requiring a student 
to write, speak, read, and listen in order to accomplish a specific 
and immediate goal, or is it better to spend time on specific drills 
or assignments in each aspect of the work? 

g. How valuable is the individual conference in teaching these 
skills? Does the more traditional weekly or semi-weekly conference 
place too much emphasis on the personal and too little upon the inter- 
personal aspects of communication? How should the teacher handle 
cases where special help is obviously needed? 

h. Are emphasis sections desirable? Whai benefits, if any, accrue 
if students are placed in sections which stress the skill in which he 
is weakest upon entrance? Does this approach prevent the realization 
of the larger goals of a communications course? 

i. What is the best method of handling students who are deficient 
in communication skills after completion of the course? Do extra drill 
sections or non-credit courses tend to destroy the effectiveness of the 
work? 

j. What methods are most desirable for checking continuing effec- 
tiveness in the application of communication skills?) How can we be 
sure that a student who has completed his course work will continue to 
communicate effectively? Must the program be so comprehensive that 
it will include all members of the college faculty? How may one secure 
general faculty cooperation on these matters? 

k. What is a suitable teacher load? How many students can a 
teacher handle effectively in a section? How many sections should a 
teacher be expected to carry in any one semester? Should the regular 
classroom teacher also work with laboratory or clinical cases as they 
arise? 

1. Is it desirable to set uniform standards of proficiency? Is there 
a danger that students will develop more slowly when only minimum 
goals are set? Must each student be handled on an individual basis? 

m. Is it desirable that the various sections of a multi-section 
course follow the same pattern? Are benefits derived from following 
a standardized outline, or should each instructor be free to develop 
the work as he desires, making sure only that certain goals are 
achieved? 
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n. What kinds of audio-visual aids are most useful? To what ex- 
tent should they be used? Are special devices being developed for 


communications courses? Where are they available? 


o. To what extent should models or samples of speaking and 
writing be used? Are they useful only in teacher training? Do they 
have value for students? What are the dangers of imitation? 


p. What means may be devised to get practical application in the 
course? How can the work be lifted above mere drills in the various 
skills? What means may be used to a cies the day-to-day necessity 
for effective communications? 


It should not be assumed, I think, that the multiplicity of questions 
arising at these work-conferences is the result of dissatisfaction with the 
aims and objectives of communications courses, nor of any real uncertainty 
concerning its value in the curriculum. Rather, the conferences provided 
the first opportunity for many to confer with others working in the same 
field and to define publicly the problems they have faced. If these ques- 
tions represent the areas in which more information is needed in the 
opinion of those actually teaching communications courses in some forty 
mid-western institutions, then clearly they should serve as a guide for all 
who wish to engage in research in communications. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF RELATIONSHIPS 

BETWEEN WRITING AND SPEAKING PERFORM- 

ANCE AS MEASURED BY COLLEGE GRADES AND 
STUDENT RATING SCALES 


Lester Lyle McCrery 


The spread of “communication skills” courses throughout American 
colleges and universities during the past few years has focused attention 
on the question of differences and similarities between spoken and written 
performance. While the problem is not new, it is of particular interest to 
teachers today who may be called upon to give effective instruction in both 
spoken and written communication within the confines of a single course. 


If the combination course is committed to any degree to the assumption 
that there is sufficient overlapping between the activities of speaking and 
writing to facilitate instruction in a single course, how is the similarity 
or overlapping to be determined? The moot and tortuous paths of rhetori- 
cai analysis may lead to a dead-end street announcing that a written speech, 
ie., the manuscript of a speech, is something similar to oral writing. From 


LESTER LYLE McCRERY-—Assistant Professor of Speech and English, California Institute of 
Technology. 
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a purely pragmatic approach, a comparison of comparable units of written 
and spoken performance offers a tangible beginning. 


The present study utilized college grades for two terms each of begin- 
ning courses in public speaking and in English composition. These measures 
of performance in each activity were supplemented by student rating scale 
evaluations of specific writing and speaking performances. 


Subjects for the experiment were 150 male college students enrolled in 
various sections of a second semester speech course at the University of 
Southern California. Each student had completed the first semester of the 
beginning course in speech. Each student had also completed, or was com- 
pleting, his second semester of work in English composition at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Grade measurements of performance for both 
writing and speaking were final grades assigned for two semesters each of 
the beginning courses. These final grades were secured from the Regis- 
trar’s Office. 


Rating scale measurements of specific performances in writing and 
speaking were secured during the second semester of the beginning speech 
course. An attempt was made to secure somewhat comparable samples of 
each student's performance in written composition and in public speaking. 
This phase of the experiment was achieved through the cooperation of 
experienced speech teachers in charge of the various sections of the second 
semester speech course. 


Near the beginning of the semester, each student subject was advised 
that within a week's time, and during a specified class hour of the speech 
course, he would be asked to write a three or four paragraph theme “to 
convince” on a subject of his own choice. Each student was also advised 
that toward the end of the semester he would be required to give an 
eight minute speech “to convince,” using the same topic and maintaining the 
same general point of view assumed in the written theme. 


The themes were written during a designated class hour under super- 
vision of the speech instructors who had been given specific directions for 
procedure. Special composition booklets, coded for student names and 
sections, were supplied by the experimenter. Students were not permitted 
to use notes or manuscripts in writing the class themes, although they were 
notified sufficiently in advance to have their subjects fairly well in mind. 
No student was granted additional time beyond the class hour for writing. 
All themes were collected at the end of the hour and turned over to the 
experimenter. 


Several days after the themes were written they were re-submitted 
to the students for rating on a seven point scale. This scale was devised fol- 
lowing a preliminary experiment conducted with student classes in written 
composition and made possible through the cooperation of the English 
Communication staff at the University of Southern California. The scale, 
set up on the single criterion, “effectiveness,” was as follows: 
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1 2 3 4 5 
almost considerably somewhat of somewhat 
completely below average below average average above average 


ineffective effectiveness effectiveness effectiveness _ effectiveness 


6 7 
considerably almost 
above average completely 
effectiveness _ effective 


“Effectiveness” was defined as the degree to which the rater felt that 
the writer “had achieved his purpose or was likely to get results.” Students 
were requested not to rate their own themes. Rating of the themes was 
carried out under supervision of the cooperating speech instructors who 
were supplied with explicit directions for expediting the rating procedure. 
Ratings were conducted for one class hour only. 


Near the close of the semester the students taking part in the experi- 
ment were required to give their eight minute speeches “to convince.” These 
speeches were similarly rated on a seven point scale, using the single cri- 
terion, “effectiveness,” which was again defined as the degree to which the 
rater felt that the performer “had achieved his purpose or was likely to get 
results.” Use of the single criterion, “effectiveness,” was made following 
the recommendations of the studies by Monroe, Remmers, and Venemann- 
Lyle' and by Eckert and Keyes? which reported that use of the single trait, 
“general effectiveness,” showed higher validity and reliability in the rating 
of student performances than did the use of other selected traits, taken 
singly or in combination. 


During this phase of the experiment, instructors were requested to 
refrain from making any comments or public evaluations of the speeches as 
given. At the close of each recitation period, rating pads were collected 
by the instructor. Fresh rating pads for subsequent speakers were issued on 
subsequent recitation dates. This process of speaking and rating was con- 
tinued until each member of each class had spoken and had been rated by 
his classmates. Each subject had also been rated by his classmates and had 
rated them on effectiveness of written composition. 


Ratings for individual students, as assigned by their fellow students, 
were averaged in each case. Next, the final letter grades assigned each 
student for two semesters each of public speaking and written composition 
were obtained. Numerical values were assigned these letter grades and, 
in each case, were then averaged for the two semesters of writing and for 
the two semesters of speaking instruction. Various inter-correlations among 
these four sets of data were then computed using the customary Pearson 
product-moment method. The results of these calculations appear in the 
table. 


: A. H. Monro , H. H.R and Elizabeth Venemann-Lyle, “Measuring the Effectiveness of Public 
Speech in a Beginning Course,” Purdue Studies in Higher Education. 29:2, 1936. 

2 R. G. Eckert and N. Keyes, “Public Speaking as a Clue to Personality,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 

24: 144-153, 1940. 
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CORRELATION VALUES AMONG GRADE AND RATING SCALE MEASURES OF 


PERFORMANCE OF 150 COLLEGE STUDENTS IN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
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suggested: 


(1) For the 150 subjects, the correlation coefficient betwee 
speech grades and student ratings on a specific speech perform 
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From the correlations found among the various measures of writing and 
speaking performance of the 150 subjects, the following conclusions may be 
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+ .66 + .05. Since the student ratings were based on single performances 


and, furthermore, did not take into account such factors as attendance, 
attitude, outside assignments and whatever other considerations besides 


used in this experiment. 
(2) For the 150 subjects, the correlation coefficient betwee 
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was considered as tending to validate the rating scale. 


actual performance that instructors utilize in assigning final grades, this 
was regarded as a satisfactory correlation for validating the rating scale 


n college 


English grades and student ratings on a specific written composition was 
+ .67 + .05. Again, as in the case of speech measurements, the correlation 


(3) When two semesters of final grades in speech were correlated 
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variables were slightly more than 12 per cent.’ This correlatio 


a knowledge of that individual’s grades in the other activity would 
95 per cent as great as with no knowledge of grades whatever. 
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with two semesters of final grades in English composition, the r value was 
+ .35 + .07. This indicated that overlapping factors between the two 


n for the 


individual, then, would have a forecasting efficiency of only six per cent.‘ 
In brief, the error in predicting individual grades in the one activity from 


be about 


(4) When the averaged student ratings for written themes were corre- 


lated with the averaged student ratings for the eight minute speeches, the 





Inc., 1942, p. 231. 
I> * Ibid, p. 223. 





2 J. P. Guilford, Fund. tal Statistics in Psychology and Education. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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r was + .24 + .04. This indicated an overlap of six per cent, and a fore- 
casting efficiency of only three per cent. 

(5) When combined speech grades and student ratings were correlated 
with combined composition grades and student ratings, the r was + .27 
+ .06. This correlation would indicate an overlap of about seven per 
cent, and a forecasting efficiency of four per cent. 

(6) On the basis of the various correlations found in this experiment 
between measures of speaking performance and measures of writing per- 
formance, it may be concluded that, in individual cases, performance in one 
area provided almost no basis for predicting performance in the other. 
This is substantially the same conclusion advanced by Greene who reported 
a correlation of + .401 between his measurements of the two types of 
activity. The present experiment, using a more equitable sampling of 
both types of performance, found a correlation of only + .35 + .07 be- 
tween college grades for the two. The conclusions of this experiment are 
also somewhat in general agreement with those drawn by Mills from the 
report credited to Knower where the correlation between the best indices 
of writing and speaking skill were declared to be + .19. 

(7) The low correlation coefficients so far found between measures 
of performance in public speaking and measures of performance in written 
composition indicate overlapping factors of not more than from 12 to 15 
per cent between the factors which comprise effectiveness in each. Insofar 
as measures of actual performance provide tangible evidence, a combination 
course proposing to give adequate instruction in the two skills can hardly 
be justified on the assumption that the two have more similarities than 
differences. Of course, refuge may be taken in Quintilian’s dictum that a 
man ought to speak as well as he writes, and vise versa. However, from 
this dubious vantage point it seems necessary to concede that, in view of 
available experimental evidence to date, such an imperative must be listed 
among those that have not yet been realized. 


THE OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF 
LISTENING ABILITY 


James I. Brown 


I once came upon a statement that startled me out of my customary 
way of thinking about books. It was Emerson’s statement: ““Tis the good 
reader that makes the good book.” At first I could not agree. Was not 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet good, regardless of reader? Yet, what a seventh 
grader got out of Hamlet was ebviously not what the average college 
student got. That led me to agree that in a sense—an important sense— 
the good reader does make the good book. 

Suppose that idea is paraphrased to read, ‘tis the good listener that 
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makes the good speech. Is that also true? Take Jones. He addresses a 
group of newcomers on the sales force and makes what they consider an 
excellent speech. He then delivers the same speech to a group of experi- 
enced executives and leaves them totally unimpressed. The same speech 
is, in that case, both good and bad, depending upon the listeners. But 
that is nothing new. As teachers of speech we are and always have been 
properly concerned with adapting a speech to a specific audience and 
situation. 

In still another sense, however, ‘tis the good listener that makes the 
good speech. A study by Haiman published in a recent issue of the 
Quarterly Journal explored the relative effectiveness of two different 
presentations of the same lecture, one by an excellent speaker, the other 
by an inexperienc speaker. With motivation constant, students compre- 
hended almost as uch from the one as from the other. In other words, 
given sufficiently strong motivation, apparently listeners can compensate 
for poor delivery and make a poorly delivered speech almost as effective 
as a well delivered one. In short, the good listener is important whether 
we think in terms of speech content or manner of presentation. 

Furthermore, there are good and poor listeners just as there are 
good and pood readers, writers, and speakers. You have met both varieties 
yourself somewhere—in classrooms, on assembly lines, in offices, in work- 
shops, on committees, at social gatherings, or among military personnel 
where effective listening may make the difference between life and death. 
The poor listener is a weak link in the communication chain and as such 
is responsible for inaccuracies and misunderstandings, at times even for 
a complete breakdown of communication. When you think in terms of 
communication between scientist and layman, between labor and manage- 
ment, between teacher and student, between buyer and seller, it is easy 
to see how costly such misunderstandings may be. The good listener, on 
the other hand, meets his responsibility completely. If at a committee 
meeting someone fails to develop an idea fully, the good listener will listen 
“between the lines” and supply the lack. If someone fails to point up the 
genuinely significant, the good listener will compensate by furnishing the 
proper perspective. 

Now that we have the listener in a position of importance, it seems 
reasonable to ask why we spend so much time teaching speech and so 
little in teaching listening. The answer seems to be that we lack needed 
understanding. Exactly what is listening? What are its characteristics, 
its dimensions? _To\answer such questions we need carefully constructed 
objective measures and a whole series of experimental studies. For the 
past three years the development of a test to use in such explorations 
has been my major interest. Suppose we examine some of the preliminary 
findings to see what they contribute to our understanding of this thing 
called listening. 

With the help of a jury of experts, ten different factors of probable 
importance were selected for measurement. The resulting test was admin- 
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istered to 110 high school juniors, 150 college freshmen, and, as a tentative 
check on an adult population, to 20 teachers of English. 


Two of the ten subtests were designed to discover how certain attitudes 
influenced listening efficiency. Prior to beginning work on the test, some 
informal explorations were carried on in class. On one occasion a twenty- 
item test was given to some students before they heard the lecture that 
contained the answers. The same test was given again immediately after 
the lecture to check gains. One very strongly opinionated student scored 
the same on both pre-test and post-test. Was that because of attitude? 
Do some people spend listening time in rationalizing their own decided 
views rather than in opening their minds to the opinions of others? 


To explore this a strength-of-opinion subtest was devised. The subjects 
were asked to rate certain statements on this five-point scale: disagree 
strongly, disagree somewhat, undecided, agree somewhat, and agree 
strongly. The results showed that those who tended to disagree or agree 
“strongly” did not score as high on the other subtests as those who were 
more moderate in their views. But another type of rating also tended to 
identify poor listeners. Those who most frequently checked “undecided” 
were also poor listeners. Apparently either strong opinions or indecision 
tend to interfere somewhat with good listening. 


One other subtest explored the relationship between attitudes and 
general listening efficiency. After four intervening subtests, the same 
statements used before were repeated with the addition of emotionally 
loaded words to suggest approval or disapproval. The items were then 
scored to see whether or not those additions led to variations from the 
original ratings. This furnished what might be called an “impression- 
ability index.” Results showed that those who made the most changes 
in ratings were, generally speaking, those who scored lowest on the 
other subtests. 


As might be expected, the strength-of-opinion ratings, according to 
subtest intercorrelations, interfered most with the drawing of inferences 
and next with getting central ideas. Impressionability apparently inter- 
fered most with judgments of relevancy and proper use of transitional 
elements. The full psychological implications of these findings will prob- 
ably have to await further experimental study. 

We turn now to another type of subtest. Three subtests were designed 
to explore what might be called receptive listening skills. In a sense 
listening involves both reception and reflection. Theoretically one might 
score high on pure reception of details but have trouble synthesizing 
those same details into a central idea or judging their relevancy, skills 
which require reflection. 

One of these subtests measured how effectively the listener received 
the details in a lecture presentation, another how effectively he followed 
details in the commonly met form of oral directions, and still another 
how effectively he could hold a number of details in mind while he thought 
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back to the specific one needed, a situation where memory plays an im- 
portant role. 

Then there were five subtests intended to measure reflective listening 
skills. For example, one subtest attempted to measure what is perhaps 
our most frequently used listening skill—using contextual clues to deter- 
mine word meanings. A majority of the words we use have more than 
one meaning, many having thirty or forty different dictionary definitions. 
We have to judge almost entirely from context exactly which meaning is 
intended. We depend not only upon sentence and paragraph contexts but 
upon oral and visual cues of various kinds. 

Another subtest measured how well the listener used transitional 
elements as aids in structuralizing a speech, in determining major and 
minor divisions, and getting important ideas. Still other subtests measured 
how effectively the listener grasped central ideas, drew inferences, and 
judged the relative relevancy of certain lecture portions. 

As can be seen, the whole test was based on the assumption that 
listening, as reading, is a complex skill. There have been sufficient studies 
in the field of reading so that we know one person may do well in one 
kind of reading, not so well in another. The same individual may read 
for details with above average skill but be distinctly below average in 
terms of reading for central ideas. 


This diagnostic test of listening comprehension provided the first 
real opportunity to determine whether listening is one or many skills. An 
examination of individual test profiles was to tell the story. If they tended 
to approximate straight lines, there would be reason to say that all ten 
subtests were apparently measuring essentially the same skill. Such was 
not the case, however. The test profiles showed some extreme variations. 
A subject might be in the top quartile in one subtest, and below average 
in another. 

This opens the way for specific experimentation to determine exactly 
which of these listening skills are most amenable to training and how 
they may best be taught. Generally speaking there was little difference 
between the listening ability of high school juniors and college freshmen, 
in the populations used. In three of the subtests only was that difference 
statistically significant. Yet when the few cases at the adult level are 
included in the analysis, there is evidence to suggest that the reflective 
listening skills may definitely be improved. 

In terms of such receptive skills as following directions, thinking back, 
and getting lecture-details, the adult group appeared to listen at about 
the level of the high school or college group. For example, the average 
score on following directions was 18.4 for the high school group, 18.1 for 
the college group, and 18.7 for the adult group. Yet in terms of the 
reflective skill of using transitional elements, the high school group aver- 
aged 12.4, the college group 13.3, and the adult group 16. Such informa- 
tion as this lays the groundwork for the intelligent teaching of listening 
in speech, English, and communication classes. 
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And so we work toward a better understanding of this, our most 
frequently used communication skill, remembering as we do that in an 
important sense it is the good listener who makes the good speech—that 
communication involves two people, the speaker and the listener, the 
writer and the reader. We teach both writing and reading. Why not be 
equally realistic and teach both speaking and listening? May no one 
misunderstand. The plea is not for less training in speech, but for more 
concomitant training in listening, so that speaker and listener may both 
assume their rightful responsibilities with maximum effectiveness. 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN LISTENING COMMUNICATION 
Ralph G. Nichols 


There is a current awakening in education to the importance of 
listening comprehension; that is, to the importance of learning through 
listening to speakers in “live” situations in which visual and aural cues 
complement each other in the mode of presentation. A number of secondary 
schools and something like a score of colleges are already providing direct 
instruction designed to improve the listening performances of their students. 
This number will grow rapidly should research in this area indicate that 
such instruction returns measurable dividends. It seems entirely probable 
that the staffs of the several hundred communication programs in this 
country await only the answers to certain key questions before adding 
training in listening comprehension to their present units of instruction. 

Although the listing of these key questions is the central purpose of 
this paper, it seems advisable first to note just what has already been 
learned about listening comprehension. It appears that five generaliza- 
tions can be safely made. 

1. Reading and listening seem to be of approximately equal efficiency 
as media of learning. 

A close review of over a dozen M.A. and Ph.D. studies comparing the efficiency 
of these two assimilative processes suggests this conclusion. Roughly, one- 
third reported a slight advantage to reading, one-third a slight advantage to 
listening, and one-third found very insignificant differences. It should be noted, 
however, that listening in most of these studies referred to assimilating aural 
cues only, as obtai from recordings or radio broadcasts. For purposes of 
distinction this type of performance will henceforth be referred to as auditory 
comprehension. 

2. Reading and listening are closely related skills. 

Although coefficients of correlation reported vary all the way from + .27 to 
+ .82, the figure most frequently reported approximates + .70. Obviously 
the four or five distinct differences between the two processes which have been 
noted by several writers are more than eoinibiabilenced by several similar 
or identical skills involved in both of them. 

8. Variations in the rate of assimilation do not significantly alter the 
comparative efficiency of the two processes. 


RALPH G. NICHOLS-Chai of Dep tt of Rhetoric, University of Mi St. Paul Campus. 
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4. Almost all students (and perhaps laymen as well) are afflicted with 


a number of very bad listening habits. 


Very recent research by Blewett, Brown, Dow, Irvin, Johnson, Nichols, and 
others reveals the identity of several habits and to some degree depicts their 
universality. Seriously ineffective listeners appear to be guilty of most, if not 
all, of these bad habits. 

5. Effective listeners possess and practice certain specific skills. 
Recent research by the same men mentioned in the foregoing item has identi- 
fied several of these skills. It is important to note that in each case it has 
been the judgment of the researcher that most of these skills appear readily 
amenable to training and improvement. 

What research in listening comprehension now appears most needed 


if the instruction provided by communication courses is to be most success- 
fully expedited? The following lists of studies, falling rather naturally 
into four categories, seem to the writer to encompass the most urgent 
questions to which answers are needed: 


to 


on 





Problems in Measurement 


- To evaluate in terms of validity, reliability, and ease of administration the tests 


of listening ability presently in use. 
To devise more chhective means of measuring objectively the skills of reading, 
writing and speaking; and then to determine more exactly the relationship existing 
between listening and these other communicative processes. 

in P 


edagogy 
. To determine the relationship between listening ability and scholastic success at 


grade-school, ‘high-school, and college levels. 
To verify previous studies reporting the influence of classroom training upon 
listening comprehension. 
To compare the efficacy of four presently used methods designed to improve 
listening comprehension: direct classroom instruction; coordinated instruction in 
listening and — making; voluntary listening-laboratory training; and training 
combining all of the preceding approaches. 
To discover the most effective techniques for eliminating those habits which are 
already generally acknowledged to impair listening comprehensions. 
To define more clearly and more fully those habits which impair learning accom- 
plished through listening to informative speech in classroom situations. 
To construct and verify the efficacy of classroom exercises designed to improve 
listening comprehension. 
To determine at what grade level training in listening can be most efficiently 
provided. 

Problems in Identification and Description 
To discover to what degree auditory comprehension can be validly used to 
measure listening comprehension. (This is, can a student’s performance based upon 
the comprehension of aural cues only be used to _ his performance bent 
upon the comprehension of both aural and visual cues?) 
To determine what pr ion of the time devoted by instructors to classroom 
lecturing is actually by students for purposeful listening. 
To study the varying nature of listener interest in college lectures. (Is the student's 
interest inherent in the subject, the listener, the r, the speaker's mode of 
presentation, or in some perceivable combination these factors?) 
To discover the relative weights of visual and oral cues in informative speech 
making. 
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. To verify previous research reporting that males appear to be somewhat superior 
ieasla'tn Naaiag cbiiny,'s - 


to 
accounting for this superiority 
Studies of Causal Factors 


nd to idemify as many as possible of the factors 


. To discover the age levels at which knovm bad listening habits are acquired; 


and to determine as many as possible of t/:e factors responsible for their acquire- 
ment. 

To discover the effect of the listener's attitudes, convictions, and prejudices upon 
To determine the effect upon listening comprehension when expository material 
is presented in an extremely emotional f:shion. 

To closely the nature of classro-= concentration during informative speech 
in an to identify the factors differentiating good and poor listeners. 

To discover the relation betweer. size of vocabulary and listening efficiency. 

To study the relation between listening efficiency and the ability of the listener 
to structuralize the speech being delivered. 

The preceding lists of problems are by no means exhaustive. They 


do, however, seem to indicate certain issues deserving immediate con- 
sideration if the hundreds of communication courses in this country are 
to provide the rounded training hoped for by the staffs administering them. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE MEASUREMENT OF 
LISTENING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Thomas T. Blewett 


The ultimate objective of this study was to contribute in a modest way 


to man’s limited knowledge of the listening process as a means of learning. 
The immediate objective was twofold: (1) to construct a listening compre- 
hension test sufficiently reliable and valid to measure the learning resulting 
from listening, and (2) through the use of this test to establish the relation- 
ships between the listening abilities and certain other measured skills and 
aptitudes of 150 college freshmen girls. 


The techniques employed during the investigation were predicated 


upon the following basic assumptions: 


Listening is the process of attaching meanings to the spoken word. Ac- 
cording to this definition hearing is not necessarily equivalent to listening. One 
may hear, that is to say apprehend, an unfamiliar foreign tongue, but he may 
be unable to comprehend, understand, or attach meaning to that which he 
hears. 

Listening comprehension is measurable in quantitative terms, provided a 
valid and consistent test can be devised. 

Individuals differ in their abilities to comprehend the spoken word. 

Individual differences in auditory comprehension, in common with other 
aspects of human behavior, are distributed among the general population in 
accordance with the principle of normal probability. 

Because listening, as defined in this study, is the process of attaching 
meanings to spoken symbols, meaningful passages, orally presented, must con- 
stitute the basic content of the listening test. 
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Because auditory comprehension inevitably involves some kind of re- 
sponse, concealed or overt, the quantity and quality of such comprehension 
must be measured in terms of observable human performance. 

The Test on Listening Comprehension, the construction of which con- 
stituted the first phase of this study, was composed of two subjects: Subtest 
I: Test on Content Retention, and Subtest II: Test on Drawing Conclusions. 

The Test on Content Retention attempted to appraise listening on what 
might be termed the “factual level”; that is, the ability to aurally compre- 
hend and almost immediately recall factual matter, such as the names of 
people, places, streets, buildings, distances, directions, colors, and fabrics. 

This subtest was composed of five sections, each section containing a 
passage of information, followed immediately by a series of eight questions 
designed to test the extent to which the subject was able to recall the facts 
presented in the passage. Both the informative passages and the questions 
were presented by means of a paper tape recording machine. The five 
informative passages were fictitious in content in order that no advantage 
would accrue to those subjects possessing specialized knowledge. The 
questions were of the simple recall type, approximately sixty per cent of 
which could be answered in one word, the remainder in two or three words. 
The subjects were allowed between eight and nine seconds in which to 
write their responses to each question on a numbered line on a prepared 
answer sheet, each line having been keyed to the question presented by 
the recorded voice. 

The informative passages averaged 200 words in length, the shortest 
containing 198 words, the longest containing 206 words. Rate of delivery 
for both informative passages and questions was recorded at between 120 
and 140 words per minute. The time required for the administration of 
Subtest I was twenty-five minutes. 

The forty questions in this subtest revealed an average difficulty index 
of forty-six per cent, indicating that the test was slightly more difficult than 
would be the “ideal” test in which the questions would cluster around the 
fifty per cent difficulty level. 

The Test on Drawing Conclusions was designed to measure listening 
on a “higher level” than that of mere factual retention. It was concerned 
with the ability to draw conclusions from a series of related ideas presented 
orally, to make inferences, to identify speaker attitudes. 

Subtest II was composed of six sections. Each section contained a 
passage of information carefully selected from outstanding speeches and 
essays. Each passage of information was followed immediately by a series 
of questions. The passages of information and the questions were presented 
orally. The questions were of the multiple-response type, the subjects 
choosing their responses from among five possible answers appearing in 
typewritten form on a prepared answer sheet. The response-time for the 
questions varied from ten seconds for items involving the least reading to 
twenty-nine seconds for those involving the most reading. 

The informative passages in Subtest II average 270 words, the shortest 
containing 246 words, the longest containing 308 words. Rate of delivery 
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for informative passages as well as the questions was recorded at between 
120 and 140 words per minute. The time required for the administration 
of this subtest was fifty minutes. 

The forty items in Subtest II revealed an average difficulty index of 
fifty-five per cent, thus indicating that this test was slightly easier than 
would be the “ideal” examination. 

The following table presents a statistical summary of Subtest I: Test 
on Content Retention, Subtest II: Test on Drawing Conclusions and the 
total Test on Listening Comprehension: 

















TABLE I 
STATISTICAL DATA ON THE TEST ON LISTENING COMPREHENSION 
Item Subtest I Subtest I Total 
Mean __ = Se ee 18.62 21.7. 40.10 
Standard Deviation _ 6.24 6.12 10 
ee Sie et SS 27 33 60 
Interquartile Range _ odeaisantbial alah 8.28 9.01 12.61 
Mean Difficulty Index (Expressed ir in 
Per Cent) — ae 46 55 50.50 
Coefficient of Reliability 
(Kuder-Richardson Formula) —____ .76 15 81 








During the latter part of the summer, 1948, a tentative draft of the 
listening test was recorded on a paper tape recording machine. When 
Stephens College re-opened in the fall of the same year, two classes in 
Communications Skills were designated as a “consulting group,” whose 
function was to attempt a subjective validation of the test in terms of the 
following criteria: 

The vocabularly load of informative passages and questions. 
The clarity of the directions for taking the test. 

The quality of the recording. 

The fairness of the questions. 

The rate of delivery. 

The difficulty or simplicity of the questions. 

This group was composed of high average and superior students who, 
it was assumed, were capable of assisting intelligently in a critical analysis 
and revision of the test. After taking the listening test and scoring their own 
papers, the consulting group carefully studied typewritten copies of the 
script, including both the informative passages and the questions. Ten 
class meetings were then devoted to a methodical, cooperative analysis of 
the test. All group critcism were carefully considered, and in most cases 
revisions were made with the group’s assistance. Approximately one third 
of the original questions and parts of all the informative passages were 
revised. Through the services of the consulting group, the investigator at- 
tempted to gear the test to the experiential backgrounds and the verbal 
abilities of the subjects for whom the test was intended. 

The next problem was that of establishing an adequate time-interval 
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for written responses to the test questions. It seemed desirable,to adjust 
the response-time to low average and below average students. Conse- 
quently an experimental group was selected, comprising students ranking 
in the first and second quintiles on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination. 
The test was administered to this group, and the average time required for 
indicating the response to each question was determined. 

At the conclusion of the foregoing experimentation and revision, the 
entire test was again recorded, and the investigator was ready to administer 
the revised test to 150 representative subjects in order to determine the 
discriminating value of the questions and to establish the coefficients of 
reliability (Table I ). Six sections, totaling 150 students enrolled in the 
Communications Skills Division of Stephens College, were arbitrarily 
chosen for this purpose. In terms of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination, 
the mean and standard deviation of this group compared favorably with 
the mean and standard deviation of the entire first-year enrollment, totaling 
1265 students. It was therefore assumed that this experimental group was 
adequately representative of the first-year student population. 

The subjects took the test in their regular classes in groups ranging 
from eighteen to twenty-five. In order to insure perfect audibility, a 
sample selection was presented, during which time the recording machine 
was adjusted until all the subjects expressed satisfaction. 

The scores were determined by simply totaling the correct responses. 
An analysis of the difficulty of each item was then made (Table I). Subtest 
I: Test on Content Retention originally contained fifty items. On the basis 
of the difficulty analysis, ten questions were discarded as having insufficient 
discriminating power. The statistical data shown in Table I were based on 
the forty retained items. The same procedure established the forty retained 
items in Subtest II: Test on Drawing Conclusions. 

As has already been pointed out, the second objective of this study 
was to determine the degree of relationship existing between listening com- 
prehension and certain other skills and aptitudes which apparently play a 
significant role in learning. The construction of the Test on Listening Com- 
prehension was the first essential step toward the realization of this objec- 
tive. It then remained to compare the scores obtained from a representative 
group on the listening test with the scores achieved by the same group on 
the following educational tests: (1) A.C.E. Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen, 1945 Editions, (2) the A.C.E. Cooperative English Test 
C2: Reading Comprehension, Higher Level, Form T, (3) The Purdue Place- 
ment Test in English for High Schools and Colleges, Form A, and (4) 
scholastic achievement as indicated by first semester grade point averages. 

A second group of 150 subjects was selected from the 1265 students 
constituting the first-year enrollment at Stephens College. From an alpha- 
betized list of these 1265 students, approximately every eighth name was 
arbitrarily chosen, care being taken to eliminate students who had partici- 
pated in earlier administrations of the test. The mean of these 150 students 
on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination was 97.57, S.D. 20.40. On the 
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same test,the mean of the total first-year enrollment was 99.29, S.D. 20. It 
was thus assumed that this second group of 150 subjects was fairly repre- 
sentative of the entire first-year population. 

The administration of the test was personally supervised by the investi- 
gator. The recording machine, the recording of the test, and the general 
testing procedure were essentially the same as those employed during the 
first administration of the test. 

The raw scores on all the tests used were converted into T-scores before 
statistical relationships were computed. The following tables show co- 
efficients of correlation between listening comprehension, as measured in 
this study, and various other skills and aptitudes, as measured by the pre- 
viously listed standardized tests: 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON 
THE TOTAL TEST ON LISTENING COMPREHENSION 
AND SCORES ON VARIOUS OTHER MEASURED 
SKILLS AND APTITUDES 











Coefficient 
Abilities Compared of PE. 
Correlation 
Listening and Scholastic Aptitude 
(A.C.E. Psychological Examination) _ SE or ee 51 + .04 
Listening and Numerical Aptitude 
(Psychological Examination, Q-Score) — Se + .05 
Listening and Verbal Aptitude 
(Psychological Examination, L-Score) —..-_»_»»»_»_»_»>>>>> > .73 + .02 
Listening and Reading Comprehension 
(A.C.E. C2: Reading C Se re + .04 
Listening and Size of Vocab 
(C2: Reading Comprehension) — ae ., + 05 
Listening and Recognition of Correct English Usage 
(Purdue Placement Test in English) ___ Vet at Hee stinkin Oe + .05 
Listening and Scholastic Achievement 
Sees ee eee — + .04 








TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON TOTAL TEST C2: 
READING COMPREHENSION AND PART-SCORES ON THE LISTENING TEST 











Coefficient 
Abilities Compared of PE. 
Correlation 
Reading Comprehension and Listening on the Factual Level 
(Subtest I: Test on Content Retention) one 35 + .04 
Reading Comprehension and Listening on the Inferential Level 
(Subtest II: Test on Drawing Conclusions) << aa + .04 
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TABLE Ill 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
AS REPRESENTED BY TEACHERS’ MARKS AND (1) SCORES ON SCHOLASTIC 
APTITUDE (2) SCORES ON READING COMPREHENSION (3) SCORES 
ON TOTAL LISTENING COMPREHENSION 














Abilities Compared of PE. 
Correlation 

Teachers’ First Semester Marks and Scholastic Aptitude 

(Psychological Examination) __ ‘ 32 + 05 
Teachers’ First Semester Marks and Reading Comprehension 

(A.C.E. C2 Reading Comprehension) __ : 38 + 05 
Teachers’ First Semester Marks and Listening 

(Total Test on Listening Comprehension) — >» 37 + 04 








From the scores obtained on the Test on Listening Comprehension and 
their correlation with the scores on various standardized tests, and with 
schoo! marks, the following conclusions having educational implications may 
be drawn: 

1. Considerable variation exists among individuals in the ability to 
learn through the listening process. The fact that students differ in their 
abilities to listen effectively just as they differ in their abilities to read, 
write, and speak is worthy of careful consideration by teachers at all levels 
of the educational system. 

2. Scholastic aptitude, or general intelligence, appears to have some 
relationship to listening comprehension. However, this relationship is not 
substantial enough to justify the use of a scholastic aptitude test for the 
prediction of listening effectiveness. 

8. A correlation of .37 (not shown in the foregoing tables) was obtained 
between Subtest I: Test on Content Retention and Subtest II: Test on 
Drawing Conclusions. Thus one may cautiously conclude that there are 
different kinds of listening, since listening on the factual level apparently 
involves certain factors not operative in inferential listening. 

4. Listening and reading are commonly regarded by the layman as 
closely related assimilative processes. However, this study has produced 
evidence to the contrary. The relatively low correlation between scores on 
the listening test and those on the reading test seemingly indicates that, 
despite some overlapping, these two tests measure dissimilar skills. 

5. The extent of an individual’s passive vocabulary influences to some 
extent his ability to listen effectively. However the fact that size of vocabu- 
lary did not, in this study, play a dominant role in listening comprehension 
is evidenced by the relatively low correlation (.42) between scores on the 
listening test and those on the vocabulary test. 

6. The general aptitude for language, as measured by the “Linguistic 
Test” in the Psychological Examination, seems to have a substantial rela- 
tionship with listening comprehension. The relatively high correlation (.73) 
between scores on the “Linguistic Test” and scores on the listening test 
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supports this conclusion. While not acceptable for predictive purposes, this 
coefficient of correlation does indicate that general verbal ability exerts 
more than a casual influence upon listening comprehension. 

7. This study produced evidence that skill in identifying correct 
English usage and the ability to listen effectively were only slightly related. 
Thus it would seem that the traditional course in English composition 
which places great emphasis upon training in formal grammar cannot claim 
to contribute materially to listening effectiveness. 

8. The correlation of .37 between scores on the listening test and 
scholastic achievement suggests that school marks and listening comprehen- 
sion are not significantly related. 

9. Since the scores on the listening test and the scores on the reading 
test revealed almost identical coefficients of correlation with scholastic 
achievement as represented by school marks (.37 and .38), it seems justifi- 
able to assume that listening has contributed approximately as much to the 
scholastic achievement of the subjects as has reading. 

10. The traditional assumptions regarding the contributions of certain 
factors involved in the study process to scholastic achievement are not sup- 
ported by the findings of this study, as shown by the relatively low correla- 
tions between school marks and general intelligence (scholastic aptitude), 
reading comprehension, and listening comprehension. It appears that there 
are as yet certain undefined factors which materially affect the scholastic 
achievement of these subjects. However, in so far as these subjects are 
typical of first semester college freshmen, there is need for further research 
in order to determine those factors which have more significant relationship 
to scholastic achievement. 

11. This study did not produce conclusive evidence as to the relation- 
ship between listening comprehension and hearing acuity. Three of the 
150 subjects had hearing loss sufficiently serious to receive clinical attention. 
Yet the mean score of these three subjects on the listening test was 44.33, 
as compared with the mean score of 40.10 for the entire group. This ad- 
mittedly inconclusive evidence coupled with Nichols’ findings’ might sug- 
gest that hearing acuity does not significantly influence listening compre- 
hension, providing the oral presentation is adequately audible to the listener. 
However, further research is necessary to establish this conclusion. 

12. The subjects exhibited greater individual variation in the ability 
to draw conclusions and to make inferences from orally presented material 
than in the ability to recall the factual content of orally presented passages. 
Moreover, the subjects were, on the average, slightly more successful in 
inferential listening than in factual listening. 

13. This study has shown that the students could retain, at least long 
enough to respond to an immediate retention test, a considerable amount 
of orally presented factual material. Furthermore, they were able success- 
fully to draw conclusions and make correct inferences from a substantial 
portion of the passages presented orally to them. In so far as the subjects 


~~ Ralph C. Nichols, “Factors in Listening Comprehension,” Speech Monographs, Volume XV, 
Number 2, 1948, p. 159. 
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were typical of college freshmen, such evidence supports those who contend 
that the lecture method is an effective teaching procedure. 


14. The prcblem of whether the introduction of the reading factor 
into a listening test has received some little attention in this study, but no 
conclusive evidence was produced. The Test on Content Retention de- 
manded no reading on the part of the subjects; on the other hand, the Test 
on Drawing Conclusions required the subjects to read and answer multiple- 
choice questions. The low correlation (.37) between scores on the two parts 
of the listening test shows that apparently few common factors were 
operative. The extent to which the reading factor contributed to this slight 
relationship is, of course, unknown. It may be significant that the scores 
en the Test on Content Retention correlated only .35 with the scores on 
the reading comprehension test, while scores on the Test on Drawing Con- 
clusions correlated .52 with the scores on the reading test. This might 
suggest, but certainly does not establish, that the reading factor, when 
introduced into a listening test, does have a contaminating influence upon 
the listening scores. However, one is also justified in taking the position 
that listening on the inferential level is more closely related to reading 
comprehension than is listening on the factual level. Further research is 
needed to clarify this issue. 


THE EFFECT OF CLASSROOM TRAINING UPON 
LISTENING COMPREHENSIONS 


Kenneth O. Johnson 


It occurred to the writer, while instructing in the Communication De- 
partment at Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1947, that a gross 
deficiency existed in both the rationale and teaching methods in one of the 
communication skills—that of listening. Reading, writing, and speaking, the 
other cornerstones of a communication course, seemed to have a sufficient 
body of literature available so that a department or teacher could choose 
the system preferred from several different methods. Listening was also a 
skill to be improved, but an investigation of the literature failed to reveal 
satisfactory methods for its instruction, or for that matter, exactly what was 
to be instructed. Little information was available on the subject other than 
the fact that numerous writers felt listening was an important area which 
should command further research. The literature did reveal, however, the 
facts that: 1) a greater percentage of time per day is spent in listening than 
is spent in any of the other language arts; 2) in spite of this daily practical 
emphasis on listening, it received considerably less instructional emphasis 
than the other communication skills; and 3) many students and adults are 


KENNETH O. JOHNSON-—Graduate Student at Stanford University. 
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deficient in listening ability. In addition it was found that until approxi- 
mately the seventh grade, listening ability exceeded reading ability, whereas 
after that time the reverse became true; in fact, after the seventh grade, 
reading ability exceeded listening ability to a considerable degree. Since 
correlations between reading and listening abilities usually ran about + 5 
and correlations between intelligence and listening ran less than +5, it be- 
came obvious to the writer that some attempt should be made to develop a 
system whereby listening comprehension ability could be improved. 

For the purpose of this research, listening comprehension is defined as 
the ability to understand and to respond effectively to oral communication. 
The purpose of this research was to determine the effect of an experimental 
course in listening comprehension on the listening comprehension ability 
of a group of 112 second semester college freshmen. 


Procedure 


Three factors were fundamental to the success of this research. These 
factors were: 1) the listening examinations, three of which were used in 
the course of this experiment (the first was used as one of the bases of 
matching; the remaining two were used to determine the effect of the listen- 
ing training); 2) the matching of the experimental and control groups; and 
3) the experimental course itself. 

The experimental course reported here is intended to be no more than 
perhaps a guide or indication as to the direction which listening instruction 
should take in the future. The type of course prepared and presented was 
designed particularly to suit the needs of the college freshman. The author 
considered the situation in which the college student was engaged, and 
determined that a course in listening designed to help the student in the 
classroom lecture type situation would constitute the most beneficial ap- 
proach. The materials used in the exercise-lectures which comprised the 
experimental course were selected with this approach in mind. Nine exer- 
cise-lectures were developed and systematically recorded on a Brush-tape 
recorder. They consisted of: 1) a short lecture on the listening technique 
to be practiced that day or a review of the technique developed the pre- 
ceding day; 2) series of numbers, presented in a manner similar to a digit- 
memory test; and 3) brief lectures and paragraphs selected for practice of 
the listening techniques. Each exercise-lecture was composed of approxi- 
mately 30 minutes of recorded material. 

A brief description of the listening techniques developed in the lectures 
is all that is possible here. Besides standard instruction in posture and in 
general physical attitudes most conducive to good listening, the students 
were motivated by describing to them the need for better listening tech- 
niques. One of the brief lectures discussed listening for topic sentences 
and associating that topic sentence with some previous bit of knowledge. 
Further discussion of this subject helped the student gain a concept of how 
to set up a process of association and reassociation. Other lectures pre- 
sented the technique of repetition. This principle was instructed by analogy 
to the methods the students used in recalling the series of numbers. In 
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addition suggestions were made as to how to check new information for 
accuracy. Fundamentally, of course, these principles are not new; it was 
merely that the writer hoped direct application to a listening situation and 
to exercises selected for practice of each principle would increase listening 
ability. 

The listening tests were recorded abridged forms of the American 
Council on Education Cooperative English Test on Reading Comprehension 
(C2). Only a part of the comprehension sections of each of the forms “T,” 
“R,” and “Q” were used. All of the statistical results were arrived at 
through the use of raw scores taken from these tests. The listening tests 
were recorded under conditions similar to those of the exercise-lectures. 

The experimental group was composed of 112 freshmen students se- 
lected at random from the second semester communication program at 
Macalester College. The control group was selected by matching each 
member of the experimental group with a student from the communication 
course according to sex, intelligence, and listening ability. The mean scores 
from the intelligence test and listening test indicated the groups had been 
carefully matched. 

The sequence of administration of this experiment was: 1) a listening 
test was given to all of the second semester freshmen; 2) the groups were 
matched on the bases previously stated; 3) the experimental group was 
given the nine exercise-lectures at the rate of three per week; 4) while the 
exercise-lectures were being presented to the experimental group, the 
control group occupied itself with a project devoted to pronunciation and 
spelling; 5) the second listening test was administered to both experi- 
mental and control groups at the conclusion of the experimental course 
or approximately three weeks after the presentation of the first listening 
test; 6) the last of the series of listening examinations was given to both 
groups during the last week of the regular school semester or approximately 
eleven weeks after the second listening test. The eleven weeks constituted 
a rest period in that no listening instruction of any kind was given and a 
period in which the standard communication program was conducted. It 
should be noted that with the exception of the nine exercise-lectures pre- 
sented to the experimental group, the curriculum during the entire semester 
was approximately the same for the two groups. 


Results 


An analysis of the scores achieved by the experimental group on the 
second listening examination, after having been subjected to the experi- 
mental course, as compared with the first listening test clearly demonstrates 
that the experimental group made significant improvement at the 1% level 
on the second examination. The standard error was .58 and the critical 
ratio was 4.1. These statistics can be interpreted as meaning that a differ- 
ence as large as occurred could result from chance less than once in 
10,000 times. The control group, during the same period, showed only such 
improvement as could be attributed to chance 74 times out of 100. The 
standard error was .50 and the critical ratio .33. 
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A comparison between the second and third listening examinations 
produced equally striking results. It will be recalled that the third listen- 
ing examination was administered to both the experimental and control 
groups eleven weeks after the conclusion of the listening course and the 
second listening test. An analysis of the scores of the experimental group 
indicates a statistically significant difference at the 1% level. The standard 
error was .79 and the critical ratio was 3.50. However, the difference was 
in the direction of regression. A similar analysis of the scores obtained 
by the control group on the final or third listening test also indicates 
significant regression. The standard error for the control group was .66 
and the critical ratio was 3.23. In other words, analysis of the first and 
second tests indicated significant improvement in the experimental group 
whereas the third test revealed significant regression for both the experi- 
mental and control groups. 

Comparing the results obtained from the pre-test or the first listening 
test and the final or third listening test, it was found that the experimental 
group now held a position or ability not significantly different from that 
held on the original or pre-test. The control group, however, had regressed 
to a position significantly lower in ability than that attained on the pre-test. 
That is, the experimental group at the conclusion of the third test was just 
about at the same level of listening ability as it was before being subjected 
to the course. The control group had significantly less ability than it 
had at the beginning of the semester. It can be stated with a fair degree of 
accuracy, that the communication department did not intentionally dis- 
courage listening ability in its students, so an attempt will be made to 
explain this discouraging regression in the final section of this paper. 

In the course of this experiment it was possible to make comparisons 
between listening comprehension and various other measures. These meas- 
ures are of secondary importance to the study as a whole but mention of 
them should be made for in some cases the results will contribute to the 
drawing of conclusions and\in others will serve to demonstrate the need 
for additional research of this type. In comparing reading comprehension 
and listening comprehension the standard error of the difference between 
means was .84 and the critical ratio was 5.09. The possibility that such a 
difference between the means could occur by chance is considerably less 
than one out of 10,000. The difference indicated, of course, greater ability 
in reading comprehension. Similar results were obtained in both experi- 
mental and control groups. 

A correlation was made between listening ability as measured by the 
first listening examination and intelligence. The correlation was found to 
be +. .33. This confirmed the low correlation of + .27 found by Knower. 
In addition a low correlation was found to exist between listening com- 
prehension and the ability to remember series of numbers. 


Conclusions 


The ccuclusions which may be drawn from this study are: 1) Since 
reading comprehension and listening comprehension have only moderate 
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correlation, one cannot presume, as so many have in the past, that instruc- 
tion in the one is sufficient. There is evidently little transfer from instruc- 
tion in reading to listening. 2) The low correlation between intelligence and 
listening comprehension indicates that as with the other communication 
skills, special training in listening is necessary. 3) The conclusion or impli- 
cation from the first and second listening examinations is quite specific. At 
the time of the presentation of the first listening examination, the experi- 
mental group and the control group were approximately equal regarding 
listening comprehension ability. At the time of the presentation of the 
second listening examination at the conclusion of the experimental course, 
the experimental group had significantly improved while the control group 
had not. Viewing the comparisons of the two groups simultaneously, the 
author concludes that the experimental course in listening was directly 
responsible for the improvement. However, a comparison of the second 
and third or final listening tests indicates that. significant regression oc- 
curred. The difference between the means indicates the degree of regression 
was approximately the same in each group. It is often expected that a skill, 
particularly when so briefly instructed, will show regressive tendencies, 
and only additional research of a more prolonged sort will adequately 
answer this problem. One should keep in mind that the nine exercise- 
lectures involved no more than four and one-half hours of practice and 
that after eleven weeks of inactivity as far as direct instruction is con- 
cerned, it is not difficult to account for the regression. The important point 
here is that with only four and one-half hours of instruction, considerable 
improvement had been made. It seems to this writer that there is no 
more reason to expect regression in listening ability than in reading 
ability if sufficient instruction is given. As for the regression which affected 
the control group and caused considerable embarrassment to the depart- 
ment, it should be stated that the third listening test was administered to 
both groups the week preceding final examinations. This fact may have 
contributed to the loss of efficiency. Too, by this time the students had 
pretty well determined that all this listening work was not going to 
affect their grade in the slightest. That factor alone could have accounted 
for a large share of the loss. The final point, and perhaps the most 
important, is that the first two examinations and the experimental course 
were presented during the winter months whereas the final listening exam- 
ination was presented during the pleasant Minnesota spring. Normal 
classroom experience will confirm the fact, I think, that during this season 
of the year occasional lapses of attention may be noticed. These factors, 
of course, influenced both the experimental and control groups. 4) The low 
correlation between a student's ability to comprehend oral lecture 
material and his ability to recall series of numbers indicates that the use 
of digits as a training device is open to question. 

Further research could be aimed toward discovering which type of 
material, whether lecture, various exercises, or a combination of the two, 
provides the greatest improvement in listening ability. Other than dis- 
covering the most effective methods, much research should be directed 
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toward grading the material and techniques so that listening instruction 
may be given throughout the primary and secondary grades as well as 
in the college and university. 

Certainly listening comprehension can be improved. As Wesley Wiksell 
has said, “With the proper amount of careful study, volumes could and 
should be written on this subject, as to its importance, its place in the 
curriculum, what it involves, methods of teaching it, exercises and addi- 
tional problems in research. Until then the field lies practically unexplored, 
and the school child (from kindergarten to university), as well as persons 
in almost every phase of life, will be under 2 severe handicap because 
he has not been taught these skills of listening.” 


COMPARISON OF THE AUDIO AND VIDEO ELEMENTS 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS* 


Harold E. Nelson 
Karl R. Moll 


The producers of educational motion pictures have long been faced 
with the problem of making the motion picture as effective a teaching 
tool as possible. One of the particular problems confronting them is what 
part of the teaching burden shuld rest with the picture and what part of 
the teaching burden should rest with the sound track. With the close 
relationship of motion pictures and television, the problems which plague 
the motion picture producers are shared now by the television producer. 
If their potential effectiveness as teaching devices is to be fully realized, 
both media of mass communication must be improved through fundamental 
research. The two studies to be reported here were undertaken in an 
attempt to measure the relative contributions to learning of the audio and 
video elements in some typical instructional films. 


Procedure 


Two films dealing with aerodynamics (Theory of Flight and Problems 
of Flight) were used in one experiment, conducted by Harold E. Nelson; 
the other experiment, conducted by Karl R. Moll, used a film entitled 
Land and Live in the Desert, dealing with desert survival. 

The film Theory of Flight shows general principles of aerodynamics. 
It uses various types of models and visual aids to demonstrate these prin- 
ciples. The film Problems of Flight shows these principles of aerodynamics 
applied to an airplane in flight. 





° The research on which this article is based was conducted under Contract N6 ONR- 7. Ton Order 
VII with the Special Devices Center of the Office of Naval Research. The 
by Harold E. Nelson and Karl R. Moll, working in conjunction with The Instructional i iim Research 
Program, at The Pennsylvania State College. 
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Audio and Video Elements in Films 


Land and Live in the Desert is an instructional film with a dramatic 
plot. It is concerned with the fight for survival, and the rescue of a bomber 
crew forced down in the desert. The film shows (and tells) how to survive 
in the desert with a minimum of water, how to gain protection from the 
desert heat, how to set up rescue signals, and so on. 


The Tests 

In both studies, tests containing multiple-choice items with four 
alternatives were used. For this aerodynamic films study, 90 items were 
prepared covering material in both films. These items were pre-tested 
and analyzed, and examined by subject-matter experts. Sixty-five items 
were finally selected for the test. Some of the items were pictorial, while 
other were verbal. 

For the desert survival film, 100 items were prepared and pre-tested. 
These items represented an exhaustive gleaning of the information in the 
film. The pre-test group consisted of 80 speech students at The Pennsyl- 
venia State College. Seventy-six items were selected for the final test. 

Some of the items in each test were based on material in the visuals, 
others were based on the commentary, and items in a third group were 
based on information to be found in both the video and audio elements 
of the films. 


The Subjects 


The test population for the aerodynamic films consisted of 430 members 
of the Reserve Officer Training Corps at The Pennsylvania State College. 
None of the men had received previous training in aerodynamics. 

The test population for the desert survival film consisted of 388 
students enrolled in the 1949 Summer Session at The Pennsylvania State 
College. The students were mainly in their junior and senior years, pre- 
dominantly male, and extremely heterogenous with regard to major course 
study. The modal age was 23. 


Experimental Procedure 
The 430 subjects in the aerodynamic films test population were divided 

at random into eight test groups. The eight groups were subjected to the 

following individual test situations: 

Group A (control group) did not see or hear either film. 

Group B_ saw and heard Theory of Flight only. 

Group C_ saw and heard both films. 

Group D saw and heard Theory of Flight, but only saw Problems of 
Flight. 

Group E, saw and heard Theory of Flight, but only heard Problems 
of Flight in the dark. 

Group E, saw and heard Theory of Flight, but only heard Problems 
of Flight in the light.- 

Group F only heard both films (in the dark). 

Group G_ only saw both films. 
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Standardized test instructions were read to each group before the 
film showings. Following the film showings the tests were administered. 

The 388 students in the study using Land and Live in the Desert were 
divided at random into five test groups. These groups were as follows: 

Group C (control group) neither saw nor heard the film. 

Group AL only heard the film, in the light. 

Group AD only heard the film, in the dark. 

Group V only saw the film. 

Group B both saw and heard the film. 


Results 
Aerodynamics Films Study 


For each study, mean scores were obtained for each of the groups 
used in the experiment. 

Table I shows the means and standard deviations for each of the 
eight groups in the aerodynamics films study, and the type of film showing 
to which each group was subjected. As Table I shows, each of the groups 
learned a considerable amount of information as compared with the 
Control Group (A) which did not see or hear either film. Table I also 
shows that Group C, which saw and heard both films, earned the highest 
mean score. 

Critical ratios between selected pairs of groups were calculated. Each 
experimental group performed significantly better than the no-film group. 
Critical ratios established the facts that (1) a significant amount of infor- 
mation was imparted by either the audio or video media, (2) that hearing 
the sound track in the dark was better, but not significantly so, than hearing 
it in the light, and (3) hearing the film, Problems of Flight, proved sig- 
nificantly more effective than seeing it. 


TABLE 1 
AERODYNAMICS Fi_ms Stupy 
FILM PRESENTATIONS GIVEN 
TO EACH GROUP AND SCORES EARNED BY EACH GROUP 














No. in Theory of Fligi Problems of Flight Standard 
Group Group Video (saw) ‘Audio heard) Video (saw) Audio (heard) Mean Deviation 
A 60 No No No No 28.9 6.98 
(Control , 
group ) 
B 49 Yes Yes No No 37.7 6.34 
Cc 48 Yes Yes Yes Yes 44.9 8.68 
D 66 Yes Yes Yes No 39.5 6.91 
E, 61 Yes Yes No Yes 42.5 7.26 
(in dark) 
E: 51 Yes Yes No Yes 40.7 8.33 
(in light) 
F 49 No Yes No Yes 33.6 9.77 
G 46 Yes No Yes No 37.8 6.52 








Maximum Possible Score — 65 
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Group G, that only saw both films, however, was found to have a critical 
ratio of +- 2.49 when compared with group F, which only heard both films; 
in other words, those who only saw both films did significantly better on 
the test than those who only heard both films. 


Desert Survival Film Study 

Table 2 shows the means and standard deviations for the five groups 
that participated in the Land and Live in the Desert film study. The statis- 
tics for the Audio-Light and Audio-Dark groups combined are also shown. 
As in the aerodynamics films study, the control group (no film) obtained 
the lowest score while the group that both saw and heard the film obtained 
the highest score. 

Critical ratios obtained showed that the differences between the control 
group on the one hand, and the audio, video, and “both” groups on the other 
hand, were all significant at an extremely high level, in favor of some kind 
of film showing. For this film, the audio group did significantly better than 
the video group, but not as well as the “both” group. The “both” group 
did significantly better than either audio or the video groups. In comparing 
the “audio in the light” group with the “audio in the dark” group, as in the 
first study, the difference was slightly in favor of the “audio in the dark” 
group. 

TABLE 2 


LAND AND Live «wn THE Desert Stupy 
SCORES EARNED BY EACH GROUP 











Standard 
Group N Mean Deviation 
C (no film) 81 29.1 4.86 
AL (heard only 73 46.2 5.24 
in light) 
AD (heard only 79 48.4 6.17 
in dark) 
A*® 152 47.4 5.85 
V (saw only) 80 45.6 4.75 
B (saw and heard) 75 57.3 5.01 








Maximum Possible Score — 78 
* The A group represents the AL and AD groups combined. 


Conclusions 

The two experiments reported here were concerned with the over-all 
effectiveness of the audio and video elements in contributing to total learn- 
ing from some typical instructional films. 

The results of the experiments indicate: 

1. A significant amount of learning accrued from the presentation of 
the film as a whole and from the presentation of either the video or the 
audio channe! alone. ‘ 

2. Neither channel was consistently better than the other. The rela- 
tive effectiveness seems to depend on the particular film and its content. 
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For a given film one channel may be more effective than the other at a 
significant level. 

3. Both channels together were more effective than either one alone. 

4. The effectiveness of the film as a whole may be more or less than 
the sum of the contributions of the two channels separately. In some 
instances there may be some degree of overlap between the two channels; 
in other instances, both channels together are necessary to impart certain 
information. 

5. In general, hearing the sound track in a darkened room appears to 
be slightly superior to hearing the sound track in a lighted room. 


Implications 
1. Both the audio and the video portions of films are effective channels 
of communication. Each channel is uniquely capable of conveying certain 
types of information. However, since both channels together are more 
effective than either one alone, the object should be to achieve the best 
possible integration between the video and audio elements of films. 
2. The findings of these studies appear to be relevant to television. 


UNIVERSITY COURSES ON TELEVISION 


C. R. Carpenter 
and 
L. P. Greenhill 


The Federal Communications Commission has reserved a minimum 
number of channels for educational television. This media of communica- 
tion opens a new area for educational institutions and a particular challeng- 
ing opportunity for those interested in adult education. A few colleges and 
universities are already planning the establishment of their own television 
stations and a great many others are cooperating with commercial stations 
to produce educational programs. 

The most practical course of action for most colleges and universities 
probably lies in cooperation with the commercial stations. The interests 
of educational institutions and commercial developers of television are not 
necessarily in conflict. It seems that cooperative programs could be made 
to serve the mutual interests of both groups. When the motives and 
goals of both groups are visualized on a broad basis, then the cooperative 
preparation and presentation of educational course-programs becomes 
possible. 

An example of this kind of cooperation has been put to practical 
test. It is the purpose of this article to call attention to this demonstration 


Cc. R. CARPENTER-—Professor of Psychology and Director of the Instructional Film Program, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
L. P. GREENHILL—Research Associate and Coordinator of the Instructional Film Program. 
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and to a few of the procedures used, with the hope that such experience 
may prove helpful to other universities which are planning to present 
courses on TV. 


WFIL-TV University of the Air 

WFIL-TV of Philadelphia, in cooperation with nineteen colleges and 
universities in Pennsylvania, initiated, on the second of January, 1951, a 
University of the Air. This activity, in the field of educational television, 
may be among the important pioneer models of instruction through tele- 
vision. The undertaking also promises to be a model of effective coopera- 
tion between a liberal TV station governed by sound policies and educational 
institutions. 

The initiative was taken for organizing the University of the Air by 
the management of WFIL-TV. A meeting was called of representatives 
of nineteen colleges and universities on the seventh of December, at which 
proposals and plans were outlined and developed to the stage of firm 
agreements. 

Ten colleges and universities accepted the invitation to prepare and 
present the first series of courses which was planned to extend over a 
period of eleven weeks. The station made available fifty minutes each 
day, Mondays through Fridays, and each cooperating institution accepted 
responsibility for providing a half-hour or twenty minute program on 
one day each week. 

The Course-Programs 

It was desired that the television course-program should resemble, 
as closely as possible, regular university courses in a variety of subjects. 
Slight modification of this original plan was necessary as the time allotted 
for the programs, 11:10 to 12:00 noon, was an hour when the majority 
of the television audience would be women in the home. Accordingly, 
after careful consideration, the following series of course-programs was 
set up: é 

“Governments Around the World” presented by Ursinus College 

“Let’s Speak Spanish” by South Philadelphia Evening School 

“Nuclear Physics” by Albright College 

“The Art of Thinking” by St. Joseph College 

“Understanding Our Teen-age Children” by Drexel Institute of Tech- 

nology 

“The Chemistry of Living” by Pennsylvania State College 

“The Homes We Live In” by Pennsylvania State College 

“Understanding Economics” by Beaver College 

“Success Through Self-Improvement” by Rider College 

A study guide giving brief outlines of the topics to be presented in 
each course, suggested readings, and other supplementary materials was 
prepared and made available, at cost, upon request by the televsion viewers. 
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Preparing the Courses 

Each institution developed its own course-program, which was to be 
presented by experts in the subject. Where there were several related 
areas covered by a general course, several qualified instructors, in each 
subject area, presented the programs. 

Mr. John Scheuer, Operations Assistant to the General Manager WFIL- 
TV, was generally responsible for the project. The coordination of all 
programs was placed in the hands of Dr. Armand L. Hunter of Temple 
University, while the actual technical direction of the programs in the 
studio was handled by Dr. J. Zimmermann, also of Temple University. 

In order to give some idea of how an individual university planned 
and developed its course of eleven 30-minute programs, we shall outline 
briefly the procedure which we adopted at the Pennsylvania State College. 

As was mentioned above, the subject of the Pennsylvania State College 
series was “The Homes We Live In.” A planning committee was formed 
at the College consisting of representatives from the several schools who 
would be able to contribute material to the series. There were representa- 
tives from Engineering (Architecture), Home Economics, Mineral Indus- 
tries, Central Extension, and Agriculture Extension. In addition, representa- 
tives from the Speech Department and The Instructional Film Research 
Program, who had some experience with television, were included on the 
committee. Each school was assigned the individual programs for which it 
would be responsible. Within each school, professors or instructors were 
selected who would be best qualified to present the selected subjects. 

For example, the Architecture Department presented five programs 
dealing with “Planning the New Home,” “Selecting the Site,” “Remodeling 
an Old Home,” “Contemporary Furniture” and “Re-doing Furniture.” The 
School of Home Economics presented programs on such subjects as “Kitchen 
Storage,” and “Decorative Arrangements in the Home,” and Mineral Indus- 
tries gave information on ceramics and metals in the home. 

Rehearsals of each program were carried on for several days prior 
to the presentation of the program, under the direction of a program co- 
ordinator who was released part-time from the Speech and Radio Depart- 
ment to undertake this work. It was decided that all programs should 
be presented “live” rather than on film. Accordingly, the participants 
traveled to the WFIL-TV studio in Philadelphia where they had an oppor- 
tunity of rehearsing once more, this time in front of the TV cameras, 
before finally presenting their programs. 

In order to take most advantage of the video element of television, 
liberal use was made of visual aids—models, apparatus, charts, photographs, 
slides and black-board sketches. A certain amount of supplementary printed 
material was also prepared and offered in conjunction with some programs. 


Costs to the University 

The financial requirements for staging educational television must 

be developed through experience and careful cost accounting. Penn State's 
participation in the University of the Air series was of necessity, financed 
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on a minimum basis. No provision for this expense had been made in the 
budget because this was a new item of expense. President Milton S. 
Eisenhower, realizing the importance of the “experiment,” allocated $1,000 
for the first series of eleven, thirty-minute programs. The actual net cost 
to Penn State was $1,020, about 50% of this cost being for travel. However, 
this is not the whole story. Schools and departments contributed materials 
and supplies. The largest element of cost was the time of faculty members. 
Approximately 150 man-hours of time was required on the average for the 
preparation and staging of each thirty-minute program. More than one-half 
of a professor's time was required to assist other faculty members to 
prepare, rehearse and stage the programs. If the cost of time is calculated 
on the basis of relatively low acadcmic salaries, it would be between $5,000 
and $6,000. Thus, the total cost of the eleven programs was between 
$6,000 and $7,000. 


Response to the Courses 


The first eleven weeks’ series of courses was completed on March 16. 
The public response has been nothing short of amazing. It has not been 
possible to do an accurate audience survey, or to measure the impact, but 
the number of letters received both by the Colleges and WFIL-TV is ample 
evidence of the success of the programs. Comments such as the following 
are not infrequent: 

Your “University of the Air” presentations are superb. Please continue this most 
intelligent and stimulating program. 

Congratulations for placing a very worthwhile and interesting hour on TV. I 
have “enrolled” and shall not “cut classes.” 

I am sure that there must be many women like me who must stay at home yet 
crave the opportunity to learn. You have certainly answered that need with this 
fine series of programs. I wish you the best of luck in your admirable venture. 


The men and women who have carried the heavy load of preparing, 
presenting the programs, usually as extra duties, have been enthusiastic. 
They have learned much about how to use this new and challenging educa- 
tional medium. They have sampled and accepted the responsibility of 
speaking to thirty or forty thousand people. Many of them have said after 
the “show” was over: “When can we do this again? We could do better 
next time. Could a similar program be worked out with other stations and 
systems serving Pennsylvania?” WFIL-TV, too, was pleased with the first 
experimental series. 

From the viewpoint of the administrators of the cooperating educa- 
tional institutions, the University of the Air is a public service activity 
considered to be of great importance. Never before has it been possible to 
instruct and inform so many people with the limited amounts of time and 
money expended on the University of the Air. 

Moreover, this outlet gave the opportunity for instruction and practice 
in this new medium of communication to many students and faculty. From 
the viewpoint of the commercial interests, this contact with educational 
institutions opens the way for improvement of the informative programs 
through the efforts of the participating college and university staffs. 
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The Future 
As a result of the success of the first series, a second series of eleven 
courses has been started. It is believed that these university programs will I 
be the forerunner of many to follow in various parts of the nation. In the ss 


not-too-far distant future it may be possible to give credit for such courses. 
Thus, the educators’ dream of having first class university courses available 


to all who want them may be realized. 
1) 

PROGRAM 1 

National Society for the Study of Communication U 


in Conjunction with the 
Speech Association of America 
December 26, 27, 28 


Chicago 
M 
2: 
Wednesday, December 26 Cl 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
(Open to members of SAA and NSSC) 3: 
Elwood Murray, First Vice-President cl 
Chairman of Committees 
1:00-3:00 Room 522 
Wednesday, December 26 
BUSINESS MEETING 
National Society for the Study of Communication 
3:00 P. M.-5:00 P. M. Room 522 
Presiding: Ralph Nichols, University of Minnesota 
President of the Society 
Announcements: 
Election of Nominating Committee 9. 
Reports from Committees ; 
New Business 
Wednesday, December 26 
OPENING DINNER 10 
6:30 P. M. Room 522 Ch 


Presiding: Ralph Nichols, University of Minnesota 
An address will be made by an outstanding speaker 


Thursday, December 27 


GENERAL SESSION 


Joint Session SEA, AETA, NUEA, NTS, NSSC Room, Grand Ballroom 








1951 Convention Program for NSSC 


Thursday, December 27 
Joint Session with SAA 
COMMUNICATION IN AMERICA 
10:30-12:00 A. M. Room, Lower Tower 
Program Sponsor: Wesicy Wiksell, Louisiana State University 
10:40-10:55 Communication In Industry, Willard Bennett, Cities Service Corp. 
10:55-11:10 Communicetion In Education, Herold Lillywhite, Whittier College 
11:10-11:25 Communication In The Military Services, Paul Bagwell, Michigan State 
College 
11:25-11:40 The Role of Mass Media in Communication, Solomon Simonson, State 
University of New York 
11:40-11:55 The Role of Research in Communication, E. C. Mabie, State University 
of Iowa 
11:55-12:00 Discussion 


Thursday, December 27 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF THE SAA AND THE NSSC 
Symposia on Communication 
Members of specific committees of the NSSC are participating as leaders or participants. 


2:00-3:00 P.M. Communication in Industry Room 522 
Chairman: Charles T. Estes, United States Mediation Service 
Participants: Dorothy Brown Tomlinson, New York; William Exton, Jr., 
Exton-Aids, New York; Forest L. Whan, University of Wichita 


3:00-4:00 P.M. Communication in Education Room 522 
Chairman: D. P. McKelvey, Stanford University 
Participants: Herold Lillywhite, Whittier College; Margaret Wood, North- 


ern Illinois State Teachers College; Carl A. Dallinger, State University of 
Iowa; H. P. Constans, University of Florida; David.M. Grant, California 
State Polytechnic College; Ann McGurk, Michigan State College; Kenneth 
Harwood, University of Alabama; Nora Landmark, Michigan State College; 
Wayne Britton, San Francisco State College; Charles Redding, University of 
Southern California 


Friday, December. 28 
GENERAL SESSION 
Sponsored by AETA 
JOINT SESSION SAA, SETA, NUEA, NTS, NSSC 
9:00-10:15 A.M. Appreciation of Television, Radio, and Cinema 


Friday, December 28 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF THE SAA AND THE NSSC 
Symposia on Communication, continued 


10:30-11:30 A.M. The Role of Mass Media in Communication Room 522 
Chairman: Armand L..Hunter, Temple University 
Participants: E. W. Ziebarth, University of Minnesota; W. Norwood Bri- 
gance, Wabash College; Solomon Simonson, State University of New York; 
George Jennings, Board of Education, Chicago; C. Merton Babcock, Michi- 
gan State College; Thorrel Fest, University of Colorado; H. E. Smith, 
University of Georgia; Lauren L. Brink, San Francisco State College; Charles 
Swanson, University of Minnesota; Lee S. Hultzen, University of Illinois; 
M. Blair Hart, University of Arkansas; A. Craig Baird, State University of 
Iowa; Clyde R. Miller, New York City 
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11:30-12:00 The Role of Research in Communication Room 522 


Chairman: E. C. Mabie, State University of Iowa 
Participants: J Baccus, University of Redlands; E. E. Bradley, Univer- 
sity of Denver; John W. Keltner, University of Oklahoma 


Friday, December 28 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF THE SAA AND THE NSSC 
Symposia on Communication, continued 
2:00-3:30 P.M. Communication in the Armed Forces Room 522 
Chairman: Francis E. Drake, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
Participants: Russell L. Jenkins, Michigan State College; C. David Cornell, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis; Captain Kenneth B. Clark, Universi 
of Washington; Lt. Col. Eugene E. Myers, Air University, Alabama; Lt. 
Phillip H , Air University, Alabama; Lt. Robert Stockhouse, Air Univer- 
sity, Alabama 


NSSC BUSINESS MEETING 


Election of officers 





A RA 


